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Mistaken Conceptions of Catholic School 
Children Regarding the Mass 


By Sister M. Brenpan, 8.C.1.C. 
Saint Vincent’s Convent, Saint John, New Brunswick 


“Among all the practices of piety . . . the greatest, the most 
efficacious and holy devotion is the participation in the Holy 
Sacrifice by the people.” 


ipl THESE words, our Holy Father, Pius XII, is reiterating 

what the Catholic Church has voiced through every century 
since the early Christians “were persevering in the doctrine of 
the apostles, and in the communication of the breaking of bread.” 
(Acts 2:42.) There is no doubt in the truly Catholic mind as to 
the sublimity, the unique and transcendent sacredness of the 
Holy Sacrifice. The thought that Christ, the God-Man, offers 
Himself to His Heavenly Father and ours, for and with us, is so 
stupendous that human words fail utterly to convey its awe. 
Yet it is a sad fact that the Holy Sacrifice is neglected; equally 
deplorable, it is not understood even by those who assist at it; 
many of the faithful of good will really fail to participate in its 
fullest fruit because of their ignorance of the manner in which 
they may and should do so. 

There is a widespread uneasiness, voiced by many priests and 
bishops, that despite all our effort in teaching Christian Doctrine, 
the Catholic laity lacks a dynamic appreciation of the Mass. 
This is of arresting import to the religious educators, and we 
needs must be examining our pedagogical consciences. It is hoped 
that this summary of the result of a study, made during the past 
year to discover to what extent children taught in regular religion 
classes do understand the true significance of the Mass, may 
prove helpful. 

Because so large a number of pupils find it necessary to leave 
Catholic schools to attend public high, vocational and technical 
schools after the eighth grade, this was the grade-level chosen for 
the investigation. The study was conducted in about thirty 
schools representing three dioceses in different states; 1,015 
children were given short written tests, and of this number 205 
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were interviewed individually at considerable length, that a truly 
accurate knowledge of their concepts on outstanding points in 
the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass might be obtained. 

The three points selected from the study and here presented for 
consideration are those which seem to the writer most basic to 
the proper understanding of the Holy Sacrifice: (1) an appre- 
ciation of the value of the Mass as a means of giving praise and 
honor to God; (2) the true meaning of the Mass as a Sacrifice; 
(3) an adequate concept of the participation of the faithful in 
the Holy Sacrifice—in other words, realization of what is meant 
by the “priesthood of the laity.” 


1. An APPRECIATION OF THE VALUE OF THE Mass as A MEANS 
or Grvine Praise AND Honor To Gop 


In order to ascertain the value which pupils assign to the 
Mass in their own practice, the first question on the written test 
required the pupil to select among six acts of piety named the 
one which he would choose to perform “to give the greatest praise 
and honor to God.” The six items were: (a) assisting at Bene- 
diction; (b) making an hour of adoration before the Blessed 
Sacrament exposed; (c) assisting at Low Mass; (d) attending 
an evening novena in the church; (¢) making a novena of 
rosaries privately at home; (f) attending a public procession in 
honor of the Blessed Sacrament. 

Out of approximately 1,000 children of eighth-grade level, 52.51 
per cent chose assisting at Low Mass. 

Questioning as to the reason for their choices brought responses 
which showed that about two-thirds of this 52.51 per cent who 
chose the Mass did so for reasons which reflected their high 
esteem of the Mass as an act of adoration and worship or as the 
renewal of the Sacrifice of Calvary. The remaining one-third 
gave reasons which revealed childlike love of God and a pious 
attitude, but not an appreciation of what the Mass really is; such 
responses include: “To please God,” “Sister always tells us that 
the Mass is the greatest,” or “We can receive Holy Communion.” 

The other 47.49 per cent, who preferred some other act of 
devotion, gave reasons which reflect an absence of realization 
that Mass is the greatest possible act of adoration and the rich- 
est of all forms of worship in graces derived. “To gain indul- 
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gences,” “In Benediction you are blessed by Our Lord Himself,” 
“The rosary is one of the greatest prayers,” are examples. 

Thus, though 64.13 per cent of the 1,000 pupils who wrote could 
give a definition of the Mass which was a satisfactory reproduc- 
tion of the formulae found in the Catechism, considerably more 
than half showed that these verbal expressions did not function 
in forming their real attitude toward Mass and its efficacy. 


2. Tue Meanine or THe Mass as SACRIFICE 


This second concept, so fundamental yet really difficult, called 
for a carefully planned approach. In treating of Mass as a 
Sacrifice, the strict adherence to the wording of approved form- 
ulae which must be maintained in short catechetical questions 
and answers leads to much verbalism. The words and phrases 
are used with so little variation, with such frequency, and the 
insistence that each pupil be able to “say the correct formulae” 
is so marked that the result is pupils acquire a glibness which is 
deceiving: deeper understanding of the tremendous significance 
of the words is often quite lacking. 

In order to probe this verbalism and discover the pupils’ actual 
interpretation of the Mass, approach from a variety of angles 
was essayed; questions which would necessitate the breaking 
away from set catechism-answers and force the pupils to respond 
from their own thoughts were tried: “Why should we call Mass 
a Sacrifice? What is offered? Who offers? To Whom? Are 
the Mass and Calvary really the same? What is it that- makes 
the Mass the same Sacrifice as that of Calvary? What is the 
most important part of the Mass? Why is that the most im- 
portant? What are, or what should be, our thoughts at the 
moment of Consecration? At what part of the Mass are we 
giving our greatest Gift to God? What are we giving?” 

The results showed that, in the first place, the word “Sacrifice” 
itself is often very narrowly interpreted. Self-denial, pain, 
slaving, doing something hard, penance, giving up something one 
likes seem to be the most common reactions to the word. The 
idea of adoration, worship, the oblation of one’s own self, heart, 
love and will, through the use of symbolic gift—a gift which is of 
little value unless it represents the oblation of the giver—does not. 
predominate. There is a feeling that we give to God much as we 
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give to a neighbor—something separated, cut off from ourselves 
and our belongings, an offering, even the bearing of pain—but the 
self remains, the ego intact. The concept of self-giving will enter 
again into the consideration of the full participation of the faith- 
ful in the Offertory; it is here necessary to see how it reflects 
in the pupils’ attitude towards the Sacrifice of Christ, both on 
the Cross and in the Holy Sacrifice: the element of pain, death, 
destruction, enters so largely into their thoughts that the Will of 
Christ, perfectly conformed to the Will of His Heavenly Father, 
the intensity of His Love, the attitude of Soul with which He 
offered His perfect adoration, reparation and satisfaction and 
accepted suffering and death, seem to be lost sight of. 

Similarly, in the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass, wherein Christ 
renews the Offering of Calvary, there is the tendency to seek pain, 
a tangible, physical destruction. It is not within the scope of 
this paper to become involved in the controversy as to whether 
or not the essence of sacrifice lies in the destruction of the 
victim, or whether the renewal of the Sacrifice of the Cross 
demands “fresh immolation” or “sacramental immolation.” 
However, it would seem that some of the ideas expressed by the 
pupils are the result of distortions of the writings of those theo- 
logians who have insisted so strongly on the element of “de- 
struction” and “fresh immolation,” reflected in the minds of 
religious teachers. Or it may be that it is a natural misinterpre- 
tation in a child’s mind of the words “renewal of Calvary.” In 
any case, there is found a tendency to see in the Holy Sacrifice 
a renewal of the pains and sufferings of Christ and an actual 
rather than a mystical death. Although the words “unbloody” 
and “not physical” are repeated almost invariably in defining 
the Sacrifice of the Mass, still 25 pupils out of the 205 interviewed 
thought that Christ suffers again in the Mass. This concept 
varies from “suffering all over the pains,” “renewal of His scourg- 
ing and crowning with thorns, and crucifixion,” to a moderated, 
“He suffers a little,” or “He suffers mentally, seeing our sins.” 
Almost as many believed that Christ “really and truly dies on 
the altar again.” Mass is the “renewing of His death, crucifixion 
and cruel swording,” is the way one boy expressed it. This dis- 
tortion of the true doctrine of the Mass presents a real difficulty 
and indicates the care with which the religious teacher must 
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prepare herself to present lessons on the Holy Sacrifice. 

That the consuming of the Sacred Species in the Priest’s Com- 
munion constitutes the essence of the Sacrifice of the Mass ix 
another concept frequently expressed. This concept has not the 
support of the greatest number of theologians, although it may 
be found in some pious books. 

On the other hand, in many cases the whole concept of the 
Sacrifice of Christ in the Mass was found lacking, save for the 
repetition of formulae including the word “sacrifice” and “is 
offered,” memoriter-fashion. When these children are questioned 
as to why the Mass is a sacrifice, or what is offered, one receives 
such answers as, “It is the offering up of ourselves, and Christ 
comes down;” “Christ gives us His Body and Blood;” “We re- 
ceive Holy Communion ;” “It reminds us of the Sacrifice of God’s 
life.” (The last is quite Lutheran in tone.) In a few cases, the 
sacrifice was seen in such circumstances as, “The priest is not 
allowed to eat after twelve o’clock,” or “It is a sacrifice for us to 
get up early.” The material heresy here does not seem so appall- 
ing, since the formal is certainly lacking, as does the complete 
want of insight, which debars these children from sharing the 
treasures of grace which a full participation in the Mass brings. 

In answer to the question, What is offered that makes Mass a 
Sacrifice?, about 71 per cent answered that Christ (or Christ’s 
Body and Blood) is offered; another 10 per cent answered, 
“Bread and wine.” Other responses were: “Ourselves and our 
prayers,” “The sacrifice of fasting,” “Christ gives His Body and 
Blood to us in Holy Communion.” About 20 per cent of the 
pupils examined in interview did not seem to realize that it was 
really Christ Who offers or is offered. A large number of these 
thought that the offering of the bread and wine in the Offertory 
constitutes the Sacrifice of the Mass, apparently in a symbolic 
sense, for they believe that this bread and wine is then changed 


in the Consecration into the Body and Blood of Christ; the 


solemnity and sacredness of the Mass, for these pupils, lies wholly 
in the miracle of transubstantiation, the purpose of which is that 
we may receive Holy Communion, and have the Real Presence of 


Christ in the tabernacle to visit Him. In fact, the greatness of _ 


transubstantiation overshadows the concept of the Sacrifice in. 
the minds of a great many of the children. This is probably due 
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to the fact that this truth is more easily grasped and is their 
earliest conviction in regard to the Holy Sacrifice. 

Confusion between the Offertory and the Consecration is per- 
haps the most common of all errors noted. Frequently the 
Offertory was named as the most important part of the Mass, or 
as the time of actual sacrifice. Of the pupils interviewed, 25 per 
cent gave the “offering of the Body and Blood of Christ” as the 
meaning of the Offertory, even though the priest’s action in offer- 
ing the host and chalice was described to them so fully that no 
confusion should have remained as to which part of the Mass 
was meant. On the other hand, there was a notable lack of 
understanding of the Offertory itself in its true significance, as 
will be seen in the next point. 


3. Tue PaRTiIcIPATION OF THE FAITHFUL IN THE 
Sacririce 


The questions, Why must we be present for the Offertory?, 
Why should this be one of the principal parts of the Mass?, 
brought answers varying from the implication that in this offering 
is found the real Sacrifice of the Mass, to such vague reasons as, 
“You have to be there when Christ is brought down, and if you’re 
there for the Offertory you’re there for that,” or “Someone has 
to be there to listen to the priest.” Of the 205 pupils on whose 
interviews the study was chiefly based, 50 responded showing no 
conception of the role of the laity in the offering of the bread 
and wine; 123 included the people when naming the “offerers” 
of the Mass. “Saying the prayers of the missal” constitutes for 
many the role of the faithful (which is, of course, allowable, pro- 
vided the prayers of the missal are understood). The bread and 
wine is not seen as the symbol of the faithful present, and 
participation in the Offertory is not the oblation of self-will, 
heart, love, work, all—to be offered to God with the bread and 
wine which will later be taken by Christ, changed into His Own 
Body and Blood and offered by Him in His Sacrifice, which thus 
absorbs, contains and makes one with His sacrifice of the faith- 
ful themselves. 

Approximately 38 of the pupils with whom the writer talked at 
length looked upon the Offertory as the actual offering of our- 
selves with the bread and wine; of these, 8 grasped the sig- 
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nificance of our intimate union with Christ through His taking 
over our offering to be mystically united to His Own. Of the 
remainder, some saw no special significance in it; some, as has 
been said. confuse it with the real Sacrifice of Christ; some look 
upon it solely as a preparatory gesture which renders the bread 
and wine acceptable for use in the subsequent Sacrifice. 


4. Conciusion 


From the foregoing, it is seen that we have much work to do 
if our children are to reap the superabundant graces to be derived 
from a devout and intelligent participation in the Holy Sacrifice. 
The subject is, of course, a profound one: even Priests will de- 
clare that this full understanding of the Mass was not attained 
until after ordination; indeed, we may ask, when will any of us 
fully plumb the depth of its riches? Still, there is nothing in the 
points here discussed that is beyond the mental grasp of children 
from fifth grade up, provided the ideas are taught to them in 
simple, clear presentation. The fact that the 38 pupils whose 
understanding of the Mass seemed clearest included boys and 
girls from all three brackets of intelligence (I. Q.’s 70-89; 90- 
109; 110-180), and that likewise some of the poorest responses 
were received from the higher brackets, indicates that presenta- 
tion rather than superior intelligence is at the root of the 
difficulty. 

No one should be discouraged; neither is there here implied any 
criticism of the teachers who instructed the classes which co- 
operated in the study—the writer is painfully conscious that every 
misconception cited could be found among those whom she 
herself has taught; tests given in our own schools yielded very 
similar results. It comes with a surprise to us that children have 
not grasped the ideas apparently evident in the words they learn. 
There is, indeed, a heart-warming sincerity and reverence for 
God, with evident desire to please Him that is reassuring in our 
children. The fact remains, however, that there is a crying need 
for greater attention to and better instruction on the Holy 
Sacrifice. 

Much of our difficulty lies in our textbooks. Most of the 
catechisms used are very wanting in their treatment of the Mass: 
indulgences and the sacramentals enjoy equal emphasis in space 
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and extent of explanation allotted to them. The manner of 
treatment too is hard, overloaded-definition type, like capsules— 
excellent for the extraordinary purpose of carrying much in small 
space, but very poor for purposes of nutrition. Capsule-form 
definitions, which summarize whole treatises of theology, may be 
very useful when one has the mental solvent to dissolve their 
terminology coating, but when one’s mental-digestive system | 
lacks this, they remain hardened pellets which give up little 
to form the mind or influence the acts. Verbalism is the bane 
of the catechism-answer-memoriter type of instructions, and is 
often embedded by a system of regional examinations which 
demand pat, word-for-word “giving back the answer” rather than 
an understanding. 

Another weakness frequently found is grade-assignments which 
distribute topics in such a way that the Mass is not included at 
all in some of the grades. 

Children’s Masses are prone to follow the custom of singing 
hymns during the Offertory and may largely account for the 
neglect of the Offertory prayers, especially the prayer: “In a 
humble spirit and a contrite heart may we be received by Thee, 
O Lord, ete.,” which follows the offering of the Chalice, and 
which authorities on the Mass insist expressed the actual offering 
of the faithful themselves. 

And, let us be honest, perhaps we religious teachers have 
allowed overloaded courses and set examinations, even dialogue- 
Mass rehearsals and liturgical trimmings, to crowd out the 
fundamental instruction that must go before all these. 

The persistent demand that more and more attention be given 
to the participation of the faithful in the Sacrifice, and the in- 
sistence on the priesthood of the laity through articles in religious 
periodicals, evident during the last few decades, are helping to 
push thinking in the right direction. It is ardently to be hoped 
that the result will be a wide reform in our manner of teaching 
the Mass. 


‘ 


German Education and the Social Order 


By Prus J. Barr, O.F.M., Ph.D. 


Department of Education, DePaul University 
Chicago, Illinois 


PART II 
Curist1an Socia, Livine 


face German re-education by Americans must be a friendly 
thing, the writer has recently sent, at German request but at 
his own expense, copies of Guided Growth in Christian Social 
Living * to both German and American educators in the Munich 
area where Catholic confessional schools predominate. The plan 
suggested in these volumes is becoming increasingly popular in 
Catholic schools in the United States but is quite at variance 
with the German concept of discipline, humanism and national- 
ism in education especially in this—that social studies and rich 

personal-social experiences constitute the essence of the core- 
~ curriculum. This type of curriculum set in motion by good 
human relations between American and German educators can: 
do a great deal to make the present social order in the American 
zone liberally democratic. 

No American educator is naive enough to think that Germany 
is anxiously awaiting indoctrination in the democratic way of 
life. One German educator told me plainly: “Ich pfeif’ auf Bure 
Demokratie” ; in other words he despised our democracy because 
it allowed strong communist propaganda but would not allow 
German nationalism in the schools. German educators are torn 
by an intellectual conflict between Eurasian and American points 
of view; to many both ideologies seem to smack of pagan ma- 
terialism. But one is partly European in origin, the other is 
mostly non-European in practice; the one gives freedom to Chris- 
tianity but in its toleration of almost everything contradictory 
is dangerously close to nihilism, while the other destroys human 
liberty but propagandizes as its objectives the welfare of the 


* This refers to the three volumes published the Catholic University 
of America Press. ™ 
275 
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common people through the destruction of economic differences 
and religious truth. 


Current Socia, ReE.ations 


German education could do much more to help resolve this 
dilemma in the right direction of Christian social democracy. 
But it will first have to convert from its idolatry of humanism 
in the sense of the idealistic conception of man’s relation to him- 
self. What Germany sorely needs is instruction in man’s relation 
to other men through social studies and in the science of human 
relations. An example of the need for less national history and 
more present-day social discussion was given by Dr. Goody- 
koontz in her account of a recent visit to a secondary school 
for young men. A lecture on Charlemagne was in progress. 
“After half an hour of Charlemagne, one of us asked whether 
this was a class in modern history and, if so, might we discuss 
current events with the class. Herr Garz replied that he did not 
think that would be wise, and continued with Charlemagne.” ? 
Herr Garz later apologized for not granting the request but said 
he would be looked on with suspicion if he taught current history. 
“Give us time,” he said; “we shall teach modern problems.” Miss 
Goodykoontz concludes that the great need in Germany now is 
for instructional materials in the social sciences to build new 
points of view as that nation begins again to participate in the 
world’s affairs. 

Oddly enough, the Russian zone schools encourage Gegen- 
wartskunde (current events) according to their own news releases 
and interpretations.’ Teachers are subjected to “ideological de- 
bunking,” the Marxist movement is traced and praised since 
1848, the war of 1870 is taught as unjust because the Germans 
fought against the Paris commune, while Luther is criticized 
severely for his alliance with the princes in opposition to the 
peasants. These studies, for which textbooks abound, have been 
praised by Social Democrats in all zones of Germany; they are 
particularly designed for upper secondary classes where the elite 
begin to be prepared for the professions and higher civil services. 
Bess Goode “Teachers and Children in German Schools,” School 


Vo No. 10 p. 4. 
Heinrich Fraenke »” The New Statesman and 
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Thus the Soviet educational program of social studies is as in- 
clusive as ours is fragmentary.‘ Soviet zone youth are dynam- 
ically taught that Soviet democracy is true democracy while 
American zone youth listlessly lapse into a tolerant anarchy or 
nihilism because our educators lack the “know-how” or means 
of making American democracy functional and positively 
idealistic. 


REMEDIAL EpucaTion 


But, what of the future? How should German education be 
related to the social order during the next fifteen or even twenty- 
five years of military occupation that General Lucius Clay has 
advocated? Indoctrination will be necessary, but it should be 
indoctrination in objective truth concerning the essential same- 
ness of human nature, indoctrination concerning the sameness 
of human origin, dignity, and destiny, indoctrination in the mys- 
tical body of Christ together with practical experimentation in 
becoming better Germans by improving human relations and 
getting on better with fellow nationals in other regions and 
states, and experiencing the penetrating values that come from 
world cooperation. The volume Better Men for Better Times * 
would not have to be revised much as the blueprint for educa- 
tional planning and experimentation in effecting the new social 
order in Germany. 

Militarism, nationalism, and humanism in their extreme forms 
constituted the triple error of German education in the past. It 
would be neither desirable nor possible to annihilate this trio, 
but the degree of emphasis which these three “isms” should have 
in future education must be the results not of pre-judgment but 
of experimentation and compromise. Méilitarism, nationalism, 
and humanism are not per se German crimes. Perhaps the threat 
of a communist-occasioned “hot war” in Europe will welcome 


* Famous German castles in Saxony and Thuringia are being used as Soviet 
Cfr. Ziemer, “Our Educational Failure in Germany,” 


(June, 1946), pp. 726-783. 
“Behind the Iron Curtain: I. The Einheitsschule in 
ducational Supple- 
Commission on American tisenship, Catholic 
University of America Press, 1943. 
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Bismarck and Caesar back to the German classroom. And the 
authority of John Dewey upholds the place of discipline and 
effort in liberal democratic education. Moderation and friend- 
' liness, good judgment and kindness are essential to an effective 
meaningful program of educational guidance for the German 
people. American educators who have these qualities, and who 
promote good human relations among themselves and with 
German teachers while emphasizing Christian social studies, 
will merit well of the coming generations, not only of the Vater- 
land but of the entire world. _ 

German education, if it studies its objective relation to a 
Christian world society, will tone down its militarism* and be 
satisfied with social discipline; it will substitute patriotism for 
nationalism and will emphasize human relations rather than 
humanism. Common endeavor and cooperation among students 
cannot thrive in a classroom dictatorship but will grow in an 
atmosphere that permits them to be natural and free in well- 
prepared discussion of current social questions under the re- 
spected authority of a socially secure teacher.’ Much experi- 
mentation will be needed in Germany, where traditions are not 
congenial to the five major goals of Christian social living: phys- 
ical fitness, economic literacy, social virtue, cultural development, 
and moral perfection and leadership. Methods of implementing 
these objectives must also be tried in the furnace of experimenta- 
tion and patiently revised to attain optimum efficiency. Possibly 
more direct contact of gifted American teachers with the children 
in German classrooms, together with more demonstration teach- 
ing at teachers’ meetings, would be excellent steps in the right 
direction. 

A very hopeful indication of liberal democratic education is 
the re-birth of the Volkshochschule. From Muenster to Munich 
the writer noted not merely great enthusiasm for this type of 


* After speaking to a prominent German citizen in Cologne for a few 
days last fall, he replied as follows to my educational suggestions : “German 
uth must wage war—it is natural for it is in their blood and cannot 


uprooted.” 

" Real teacher security is necessary for of democratic educa- 
tion. One teacher told this writer that he elt insecure in teaching democ- 
racy—because “if the communists take over I'll be hanged for post-war 
crimes. 
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adult education but perceived a very close cultural and spiritual 
kinship to the curriculum and positive idealism of the Danish 
folk school and people’s college.* In the British zone there are 
some three hundred of these late afternoon and night schools; 
the Catholic Church, through its Borromaeus Verein, is the most 
active body providing “associated” adult education through the 
parish “Bildungswerk.”* This adult education movement is 
duplicated in the American zone, where sincere efforts have been 
made to carry out the recommendation of the United States 
educational mission to Germany that adults must be re-educated 
and re-animated to responsible self-governments.*° Attempts 
are being made to introduce variants of these adult schools also 


in the smaller villages by organizing discussion groups empha- — 


sizing current social and economic problems in national and inter- 
national affairs. To make their membership socially sensitive, 
trade unions, church and youth groups are given considerable 
assistance through university extension, film, radio and library 
programs. Again, more courses in sociology, economics, political 
science, and modern history are indicated. Because of the many 
divergent regional traditions in Germany and her war-time Her- 
renvolk (master race) ideas, it would seem that adults as well 
as children might profit from some intercultural education.” 


EDUCATIONAL CHARITY 

Before the educational scene becomes brighter, the economic 
and political conditions of entire Europe must improve. None- 
theless, as the Holy Father told the writer, intellectual and 
spiritual values must receive as high priorities as food, housing, 
clothing and medicines. 

A friendship train of essential school supplies to the children 
of Germany would be a very positive step toward elimination of 
material deficiencies that plague educational rehabilitation.’* 
Fuel for schools and shoes for children are entrance requirements 


also Muencher Volkshochschule, Lehrabschmitt: Winter-Halbjahr 
* K. R. Stadler, “Education for Democracy in Germany,” Adult Education 


(British), XX 1 (September, 1947). 
= writer wae eurprised to find that children in German villages still 
pointed out certain homes in the community as “Judenhaus.” 
““Berlin’s Schools,” America (January 17, 1948), pp. 427-428. 
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and will help to equalize educational opportunities for many 
children who were deprived of schooling during the past war 
years and who even now are privileged to attend classes only 
a few hours each week. In fact, in many areas of Germany 
the children “enjoy” a coal vacation from Christmas until Eas- 
ter. Textbooks are very few, except in the Russian zone where 
unanimity of indoctrination exists and the printing establish- 
ments are largest; note-paper, pencils, erasers, ink, fountain 
pens, chalk, blackboards, slates should be on the priority list of 
any group in America that wishes to be of practical help to any 
phase of German education."* More than politics in high places 
can such educational charity exert tremendous influence in de- 
fending religious instruction in schools and in preserving the 
Catholic and Evangelical confessional schools now under fire in 
all zones. Parents and teachers, secular officials and religious 
leaders in most sections of Germany want the religious atmos- 
phere of their schools preserved, but we must aid them materi- 
ally against the anti-church propaganda of some American edu- 
cators.* The toleration of religious diversity through confes- 
sional education is liberal democracy; the substitution of the 
community school is a continuation of Hitler’s policy just as 
the simultaneous school was championed by Marx. On this point 
we American Catholics must help Germans resist by sending 
them a friendship train of school supplies that will permit them 
to continue their confessional public and private schools. Empty 
protests will not suffice to preserve the concordats. 


Rerorms THat IMPROVE 


Objective understanding of Germany’s teacher shortage indi- 
cates that there must be rather rapid denazification of well- 
prepared instructors who lost their positions even though they 
were not bona fide followers of the Nazi ideology. It seems that 
at times the military and German courts should find out why 
some teachers were not members of the party. Some inquiries 


*«“The Commission on International Education Reconstruction,” School 
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le L. T. Hopkins, professor of education, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, states in the article cited above: “Only as the schools are 
_ : int of the churches will the German 
functional intelligence which is so 
emocracy.” 
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should be made concerning refugees whose papers have been 
lost, of communists parading as social democrats, while help 
should be given to poorly prepared teachers, many of whom are 
either very young or very old. 

It is good to note that the training of teachers is more and 
more being removed from the special Paedagogischen Akademien 
and Normalschulen and is being placed on the high plane of other 
professions in the universities. This is in line with the best edu- 
cational thought and practice in the United States, England, 
Czechslovakia and Austria.** The German universities are defi- 
nitely in need of professors of education.** 

Another improvement in the field of teacher training has been 
the establishment of curriculum laboratories for teachers, since 
those who direct the learning activities of children must be made 
to see their part in advancing Christian social living through 
building curricula and writing textbooks based on action and 
childhood experiences. 

To achieve greater democracy, the military government in the 
American zone has increased the time to be spent by all chil- 
dren in the common Grundschule from four to six years in the 
hope that associating with one another will help break down 
social barriers between classes and regions by promoting better 
human relations. The German objection that this external re- 
organization delays the academic advancement of the gifted 
(Begabten) is offset by the tested principle that only by pro- 
viding opportunities for intercultural living will the children of 
Germany or any other land learn to get along with one an- 
other. Another educational reform that has some desirable 
democratic implications is the increasing number of co-educa- 
tional classes or schools in which some coordinated instruction 
is carried on. This augurs well for increasing the number of 
girls and women who will thus achieve a greater degree of edu- 
cation and influence sorely needed in Europe where there is a 


* Times Educational Supplement, October 26, 1946, p. 502 and January 3, 
1948, p. 5. “Die Akademisierung der Volkschulleheerausbil ildung,” _—- 
nationale Zeitschrift Fur Erziehungswissenschaft, Jahrgang, Erstes 


Heft, 1967-1048, p. 161. 
” ith the exception of Salsburg and Heidelburg, very little attention is 
iven to pedagogy and the professional ge of teachers in the 

erican sones of Austria and Germany. tional research in our 
sense of the term is practically unknown. 
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definite prejudice against the professional status of women and 
their participation in the political life of the nation. 
A CHALLENGE 


When the Germans have had the opportunity and assistance 
to rebuild the material structure of their schools, the voluntary 
exchange of teachers and pupils with the western democracies 
will achieve, on a friendly basis, many of the objectives we are 
now attempting to achieve through imposition and ridicule. The 
“new look” in education is a case in point: the “new look” is 
needed to reform antiquated methods of recitation, rote memori- 
zation; more pupil discussion, greater use of audio-visual aids 
are indicated; authoritarian lecturing by subject-matter special- 
ists who have had no professional preparation, and regimenta- 
tion of pupils must be modified; while the use of corporal pun- 
ishment, just recently approved by parents in the Munich area 
who backed Dr. Hundhammer in his opposition to directives 
of the education branch of the military government, must never 
lead to servility. By the friendly exchange of ideas, of students 
and teachers, rather than by ridicule, more by helpfulness in 
furthering curriculum laboratories than by educational direc- 
tives can we show the Germans that the “Geistesschaerfung” or 
mental discipline of ivory tower humanism is not as effective as 
they claim, and that it can be made as effective as possible in 
the field of social studies. Catholic educators and curriculum 
specialists of the western democracies must lead the way to show 
our German Catholic brethren that, just as in the sixteenth 
century the Church Christianized pagan humanism, so now we 
must accept the challenge of the kaleidoscopic changes in the 
twentieth century social order to Christianize social studies and 
human relations which are penetrating to the core of educational 
content and method. Herein lies the hope of German educa- 
tion in its influence on the present social order! 


Educators Meet the Needs of the Times 


By Sister Mary Annerra P.B.V.M. 
Convent of the Presentation, San Francisco, Calif. 


o the needs of the times!” This challenge flung at mod- 

ern educators is both broad in scope and wide of inter- 
pretation, for if one were to enumerate needs as they appear in 
the complex society of today the list would be endless. Who 
would venture to set himself up as an authority to draw a line 
of demarcation between actual needs and mere superfluities? 
In the field of education, in which we are principally interested, 
opposing schools of thought have, for two decades, been bickering 
to such an extent over what should constitute the curriculum, 
that conservative educators despairingly wonder if the three 
R’s will ever again be restored to a place of recognition, so inter- 
twined have they become with “fads and frills.” Who, then, 
would attempt to draw a line of demarcation between needs and 
superfluities in the present educational system? Those of us 
who are engaged in the all-important work of Christian educa- 
tion would indeed flounder about in the whirl of so-called needs 
that rush in upon us were we not anchored by the sound and 
time-tested principles of Christian education. 

Tue Neep Par 


When our present Holy Father, Pius XII, expressed his wish 
that we meet the needs of the times, he but voiced the sentiments 
already enunciated by his Predecessors. Pius XI, in his Ency- 
clical of 1929 on the Christian Education of Youth, said: “Nor 
will . . . necessary caution ... in any way hinder the Christian 
teacher from gathering and turning to profit, whatever there is 
of real worth in the system and methods of our modern times, 
mindful of the Apostle’s advice, ‘Prove all things: hold fast that 
which is good.’ Hence in accepting the new he will abandon not 
the old, which experience of centuries has found expedient and 
profitable. These noble traditions of the past,” the Holy Father 
continues, “require that the youth committed to Catholic schools 
be fully instructed in the letters and sciences in accordance with 
the exigencies of the times. They (the noble traditions) also 
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demand that the doctrines imparted be deep and solid, especially 
in sound philosophy avoiding the muddled superficiality of those 
who perhaps would have found the necessary had they not gone 
in search of the superfluous.” 

We, Christian educators, have studied and pondered over these 
words of Pius XI as coming from Christ Himself; we have taken 
them seriously and have endeavored to retain in our school curric- 
ulum the traditional subjects destined to educate the whole man, 
religiously, intellectually, aesthetically, socially and physically. 

Yet, while the development of the whole man is the professed 
end and aim of education, are the means employed adequate? 
Are any of the factors essential for this five-fold development 
lacking? Might an evaluation of the present educational set-up 
reveal further needs? Or in our research for “needs” would an 
evaluation of the product of present day education be more signi- 
ficant for our purpose? If so, by what standard shall the quality 
of the product be tested? 

Piux XI again furnishes an answer. He states: “The product 
of Christian education is the supernatural man who thinks, 
judges, and acts constantly and consistently in accordance with 
right reason illumined by the supernatural light of the example 
and teaching of Christ.” - 

Obviously, then, present systems of education have fallen far 
short. While innumerable individuals deserve recognition for 
their outstanding Christian lives (whether they are hidden or 
before the public eye), yet, comparatively speaking, from among 
those who should have profited by an education, a low percentage 
measure up to the standard set by Pius XI. This dearth of 
solidly Christian men and women, this lack of individuals living 
supernatural lives constitutes, without doubt, the outstanding 
need of our times. May we not say, therefore, that in the cate- 
gory of needs, holiness of life ranks first. It is the need par 
excellence. No other force, but sanctity, applied to life’s lever, 
can lift up a world that “has begun to lose its sense of sin.” ? 
Therefore, before all else, if we are to “meet the needs of the 
times,” this need for holiness, for true Christian living must be 
met. . 


* Pope Pius XII, “On Teaching Christian Doctrine,” The Catholic Mind, 
January, 1947. 
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Way Tuis Lacx or Sanotrry 


But another and more immediate problem confronts us: the 
need of determining to what this obvious lack of sanctity in 
modern life can be attributed. Some reflections guided by the 
following questions may furnish the answer. Who sets our 
standards of living today, God or Mammon? Whose message 
is more acceptable, more effective, more far-reaching—Christ’s 
or the advertising agents of our nation: the press, the radio, the 
motion picture, the billboard, and the popular bestseller? Are 
the so-called “isms” (Communism, Fascism, and Nazism) really 
responsible for Godless living today? Can anyone of them be 
pointed to as Public Enemy Number One with regard to the 
hindrance of the spread of religion in this nation of ours? Has 
not a false “ism” in one form or another been wielding its influ- 
ence since the dawn of Christianity, from Arianism down to 
Communism? What, then, is peculiar to our age? 

Is it that this generation is weaker, more liable to succumb 
to pernicious influences than past generations? Was it the 
stamina of our Christian ancestors that made their generation 
different? Were they more spiritually alert, more strongly forti- 
fied by faith and Christian principles and, hence, more immune 
to pagan influences? In contrast to their way of life, are not the 
majority of people today in their individual lives more indifferent, 
more self-indulgent, less God-fearing? Chronologically, we have 
long since left behind us the age of Christianity versus Paganism 
—the age when Christians worshipped the true God in the man- 
ner prescribed by Christ, and pagans worshipped false gods. Our 
Age of Progress is characterized by neither one nor the other. 
What, then, is the spirit of our times? Can we say it is Christian? 
Scarcely. Once in a while it breathes forth the joyousness of the 
children of God, but more frequently it manifests, and even at 
times while wearing a mask of Christianity, a behavior that is 
out-and-out pagan. Could this spirit of our times, so subtle in 
its approach, so far-reaching in its effect, so haughty and rebel- 
lious in character, be other than the spirit of the world, the evil 
spirit about which St. John, St. Paul, and our Blessed Lord Him- 
self warned us? Embarrassing as it may be, we are forced to 
admit that we have allowed this spirit of the world—WORLD- 
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LINESS—to worm its way into the very heart of, and to identify 
itself with, the life we Christians live. 

Let us stop for a few moments and mingle with a group of our 
acquaintances. In their ordinary conversation and manners do 
they not betray, instead of a deep faith in the Divine Reality, a 
flippancy, a superficiality, an arrogant, independent attitude? 
Instead of charity, apostolic courage and zeal, is there not self- 
centeredness, vanity, greed, and a “what-am-I-getting-out-of-it” 
point of view? Instead of sobriety and modesty, do we not find 
self-sufficiency, levity, sensuality, a perpetual “out-for-a-good- 
time” attitude? Obviously, then, one would look in vain for 
holiness of life amidst such a profusion of worldliness. 

It is true that, in current articles, causes of today’s disorders 
have been traced back to innumerable sources. Upon close ex- 
amination, however, it would seem that the assigned causes are 
merely secondary, and that ultimately they stem from worldli- 
ness, the marks of which—superficiality, sensuality, and selfish- 
ness—characterize our day. 

Sancriry Versus WoRLDLINESS 

Furthermore, it is axiomatic that sanctity and worldliness can- 
not flourish in the same soil, for faith cannot be genuine nor 
charity universal in an atmosphere charged with superficiality; 
humility and truth cannot thrive under the crushing influence 
of pride, nor can reverence and temperance be cultivated in an 
environment steeped in sensuality. Let worldlings say what they 
will, sanctity and worldliness are incompatible. An elderly and 
saintly priest was asked recently to give a retreat to a group 
of persons who were referred to as good but worldly. Startled, 
he exclaimed, “Good but worldly! Impossible! That is a con- 
tradiction!” 

In these times it takes no little courage, in fact, one has to be 
daring, even to approach the subject of worldliness, because world- 
liness has so eaten its way into the activities of the vast majority 
of individuals today as to be accepted as a necessary part of liv- 
ing. It is high time, however, that we face facts. Parents and 
teachers, as representatives of the principal educational agencies, 
home and school, must be aware of and convinced of the needs of 
our times; and certainly the most pressing needs of our age are, 
first, to eradicate worldliness as far as possible from our mode of 
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living; and secondly, by proper motivation, to elevate more of 
our interests and those of our children from a purely natural to 
a supernatural plane. 

The question arises here, if religion were properly taught, would 
it not act as an antidote to worldliness? Perhaps. Let us con- 
sider Mary, an average Christian child. In religion class she 
learns the answer to the question: “Of which must we take more 
care, of our soul or of our body?” But her actual experience con- 
tradicts what she learns. She finds that there is much solicitude 
about the kind and amount of food she eats; the number of hours 
she sleeps; the brand of soap she uses; the sunshine she gets. 
She does not observe, however, an equal solicitude about her 
daily prayers, her reception of the Sacraments, or the family at- 
tendance at daily Mass; yet these constitute the spiritual diet 
and activity of the Christian soul. 

After her birthday Mary must have another bracelet, so 
numerous are the charms received from Dad and Mom and from 
the relatives and friends invited to her party. Did anyone think 
of giving her a miraculous medal and chain to remind her of her 
spiritual Mother, her Protectoress and Counsellor through life? 

A few weeks later the anniversary of her Baptism occurs. Are 
her godparents invited to celebrate with the family the anniver- 
sary of this child of God, and is the beautiful and impressive 
ceremony of Baptism a part of the dinner conversation? Does 
anyone even recall the date? Has Baptism any significance at 
all for them? 

The month of October comes along and every week-end must 
be spent in the country amidst flowers and sunshine. Does the 
family unite in the evenings to recite the rosary, so that Jesus 
and Mary may become better known and loved in that peaceful 
country home? 

When the term report cards are given out, Mary hurries home 
to show an “A” card to her parents and to announce that she is 
class president. Does her father, after expressing his joy over 
her successes, send her to the Sacred Heart enthroned as King 
in the home to share her joys with Him and to thank Him for all 
His gifts to her? 

Thanksgiving Day comes and off goes the family to grand- 
mother’s house for a delicious dinner. But does the day start 
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with a spiritual banquet and a sincere thanks to God for all His 
goodness? Does grace before and after meals have more signifi- 
cance that day because it is “Thanksgiving Day?” 

In the Christmas preparations, do the Christmas cards selected 
contain a Mickey Mouse, a snow man, a dog, or perhaps a 
modernistic drawing? Is Mary told that she must, from her sav- 
ings, purchase some gift for a poor little child, and is the real 
significance of Christmas gift-giving explained to her? 

When stopping in the drug store to buy a movie magazine, 
does not Mary also become acquainted with a variety of other, 
even less desirable, literature? Does Mother check on Mary’s 
purchases, or better still, does she select and make available and 
encourage Mary to read choice literature? 

Mary has her own radio in her room. It is company for her in 
the evenings when Mom and Dad are busy, but what is she learn- 
ing from her variety of radio friends? Does she also have an 
altar with statues of Baby Jesus and Mary and Joseph to remind 
her of the wonderful spiritual friends who are ever near her? 

As a result of the above observations, which can be made in 
all too many modern Catholic homes, there can be only one 
answer to the question: which has been given more care, the 
body or the soul? Indeed, far too many of our children are not 
guarded and protected from those things that are unbecoming 
to the children of God; oftentimes they are victims of what is 
provided by industry for the pagans in the neighborhood. In 
other words, they are exposed to a worldly, not to a Christian 
way of life. 

While the case of little Mary is a hypothetical one, yet the in- 
stances enumerated are real and very general in application. 
They demonstrate how easy it is to allow, all too unconsciously, 
the natural way of living to predominate almost to the exclusion 
of the supernatural. The result is the beginning, the development 
and the actual living of worldly lives, as opposed to lives of 
sanctity. Love of God, deep faith, simple trust, recourse to 
prayer, and generosity in sacrifice must be cultivated. These 
do not develop by chance, nor by our theorizing upon them. 
They must have practice, and that practice should take place in 
the home environment. In the words of Pius XI: “Disorderly 
inclinations must be corrected, good tendencies encouraged and 
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regulated from tender childhood, and above all the mind must be 
enlightened and the will strengthened by supernatural truth and 
the means of grace, without which it is impossible to control evil 
impulses, impossible to attain the full and complete perfection 
and education.” The same Holy Pontiff stated elsewhere: “The 
proper and immediate end of Christian education is to cooperate 
with divine grace in forming the true and perfect Christian . . . 
for the true Christian must live a supernatural life of Christ 
. . . and display it in His action.” * 

According, then, to Pius XI, living a vigorous Christian life is 
a “must.” When this “must” is ignored, the lack of any spiritual 
activity follows, resulting in the total disregard of the moral 
code, parental irresponsibility, broken homes, child delinquency, 
and similar evils, for where Christ is not, there is selfishness, there 
is worldliness, there is paganism. 


A Parria, SoLvTION 


Must not we, parents and teachers, as educators, rise from our 
lethargy, strive to be more on the alert, give more thought to our 
present mode of living and participate more actively in some co- 
ordinated effort to reduce worldliness and to motivate our stu- 
dents towards better Christian living? There are, no doubt, many 
- avenues of approach to the settlement of our program, but let us 
confine the remainder of this discussion to just one avenue—that 
which leads to a better Christian Family Life. 

As an approach, allow me to propose some conclusions which 
have forced themselves upon me, not only as a result of study 
and research, but particularly as the result of observing girls 
over a period of years, in the capacity of religious teacher and 
counsellor: 


1. The spirit of the world is fast displacing the spirit of Christ 
which should characterize e Christian home. 

2. Much of the leakage in religion today is due to home life, or 
rather to the lack of it. 

One often hears the e school blamed, the high school 
blamed, the absence of the sodality or the presence of a youth 
group blamed because of the failure of certain children to become 
practical Catholics. More wonder, indeed, is it that they have 
—— any vestige whatsoever of religion, coming as they do 

tom Godless homes where the rocky soil of disbeliefs, oftentimes 


*P. P. XII, Christian Education of Youth, 1929. 
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even of immorality, prevents the seeds of religion from taking 
roots. 

8. Even though the reformation of the home as such is not the 
responsibility of the teacher, yet educators have an obligation 
to prepare pupils for worthy home membership; that is, to edu- 
cate for Christian Family Life; hence, the need for some kind of 
a family living program.® 

4. Such a family living program should be based on the needs 
of the times, on needs that come to our personal attention, and 
finally, on needs that must be provided for if the adolescent girl 
is to be guided toward proper istian family living. 


The following is the list of needs drawn up from our personal 
observations: 


1. The high school girl needs to be impressed with her personal 
dignity—that she is an image of God, a child of God, not a com- 
plex of urges, and hence that she has the power to refuse to sub- 
to customs so rampant today. 

2. She n to train herself to think and to reflect, and then to 
do; that i is, she needs to develop a sense of values and to establish 
a rational foundation for her actions. 

8. She needs to realize that her charm lies in simplicity, not in 
artificiality ; further, that charm and purity are twin character- 
istics. 

4. She needs cultural appreciations; moreover, she needs to 
know that leisure is not idleness; that it is doing something crea- 
tive and satisfying, or meeting a cultural need. 

5. She needs to be able to assume responsibility and to develop 
a spirit of work. 

6. She needs to have better health habits and a knowledge of 
hygiene, sanitation, and nutrition. 

7. She needs to become intensely interested in every phase of 
home life to the extent that she prepares herself to manage the 
home, to budget, to buy, and to plan and prepare meals. 

8. She needs to have a clearer realization of family relation- 
ships, neighbor relationships, and friendships; of the personal 
responsibility of one member toward another, and of the neces- 
sity of the development of the social virtues, so essential for 
group life. 

9. She needs to change an erroneous viewpoint—that all fun 
and all social life are to be had only in auto riding, at a dance, at 
the beach, and in other such places of amusement. She needs to 


*To fulfill this obligation, years of research have produced a four-year 
Christian fa: living program, which operates on a compulsory basis 
and is now in year of its experimental stage in one of our hig! 
schools for girls, the Academy cademy of the Presentation, San Francisco, 
ornia. 
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learn that home should be the ideal center of social life. 
; a She needs to have a home to which she can bring her 
riends. 

11. She needs to know how to keep a home attractive regard- 
less of her economic status. 

12. She needs to realize that parenthood is a channel of God’s 
love for His child, and, as a consequence, she needs to develop 
reverence and respect for parents. 

13. She needs instruction on the facts of life from the proper 
sources. 

14. She needs to know that marriage is a meeting of minds— 
that love should be more on an intellectual and spiritual plane 
than on an emotional and physical plane. 

15. She needs preparation for married life; a knowledge of the 
purpose of marriage and its dignity, the meaning of the sacra- 
ment of matrimony, advice on the choice of a partner; a realiza- 
tion of the security necessary for the continuance of marriage; a 
knowledge of the needs and of the care of children; and a realiza- 
tion of the importance of marriage to the church and state. 

16. She needs to know that happiness is not the result of ma- 
terial possession but of a correct attitude of mind. 
= ga needs to find her strength and joy in sacrifice and self- 

enial. 

18. She needs to understand that religion—the relationship 
between God and her soul—cannot be isolated into certain com- 

ments; for example, Sunday Mass, morning prayers, but that 
it must form the warp and woof of her pattern of life. 

19. She needs to be convinced of the place of prayer in her life, 
and in particular of the significance and value of the morning 
offering through which she may offer to God, in union with the 
Holy Sacrifice of the Mass, her every thought, word, and deed. 

20. Finally, she needs to receive as the greatest asset from her 
prio the realization that all the needs listed above must be 
satis 

While some may be accentuated because of marked abilities, 
yet none may be neglected if she is to have a well-rounded per- 
sonality, for where development of the person is not five-fold, that 
is, religious, intellectual, aesthetic, social, and physical, there is 
an unbalanced personality. 

In our God-given role as educators supplementing conscientious 
parents in their roles of teachers, or substituting for the lax and 
indifferent ones, we need, especially in our secondary schools, a 
complete program of Christian Family Living. 
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The Notre Dame Summer Session in 
Mexico 
By Water M. Lancrorp 
Notre Dame University 


8 seit the summer of 1947 the University of Notre Dame 
carried through an experiment in language training which, 
though not unique, may well be of considerable interest to edu- 
cators in other institutions. The experiment in question was the 
first Notre Dame Summer Session in Mexico. 

The idea for such a session was born in the summer of 1946 
through a rather casual suggestion by Paul V. Murray, dynamic 
young dean of Mexico City College. Before the end of the year 
arrangements were made whereby Notre Dame was to send a 
group of students for work at Mexico City College in the summer 
of 1947. It was my good fortune to serve as Director of the 
“N.D. SSIM,” and dates, courses, credits, fees, and other matters 
were ironed out to mutual satisfaction with the ever accom- 
modating officials of the Mexican school, about which a few words 
are in order at this point. 

For one thing, Mexico City College is not to be confused with 
the National University of Mexico. Indeed, whereas the latter is 
the oldest university on the North American continent, Mexico 
City College is one of the youngest, dating only from 1940. Nor 
is this fledgling institution to be identified formally with the 
famous and successful American School Foundation in Mexico 
City, though it is correct to say that the college is an outgrowth 
of the ASF. Of the college’s two founders, its president, Dr. 
Henry L. Cain, has been for some twenty years the superintendent 
of the American School Foundation; the other, Paul Murray, was 
for some time a teacher and later principal in the American High 
School. 

It is the aim of Mexico City College to offer to young Mexicans 
an American-type college education and to provide at the same 
time a center wherein students from the United States can study 
in the foreign atmosphere. Within the limitations of its physical 
plant the school is already fulfilling its aim admirably, with 
unusually rosy prospects for the future. 

At the present time Mexico City College is best equipped to do 
its finest work in the teaching of Spanish language and literature, 
at all levels, and of Latin American civilization and culture, 
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or what is now often referred to as “area studies.” Most, but not 
all, of the courses taught outside of the Spanish department are 
given in English. The college grants the B.A. degree in several 
fields and the B.S. in a few. 

From Notre Dame’s point of view there were several purposes 
or objectives in establishing the Summer Session in Mexico. For 
one thing, we were influenced by the feeling that fluency in a for- 
eign language can best (or at least most rapidly) be acquired in 
the real-life atmosphere of that language. We were aware, too, 
that residence in a foreign land is a truly broadening and valu- 
able experience for young college students. We were not un- 
mindful, either, of the modest but nonetheless real contribution 
we might make to the desirable end of better inter-American 
understanding. It is our definite belief that our preconceived 
notions on each of these points were most surely borne out by 
the results of the experiment. 

The 1947 Notre Dame Summer Session in Mexico was set up 
to operate for nine weeks (June 23-August 22), though students 
were also accepted for a six-week period ending on August 1. A 
maximum of nine semester hours of credit could be earned during 
the full term of nine weeks, while six weeks of work yielded six 
hours of credit at the most. Tuition for the full session was $80, 
and for the shorter period $50. 

Our original intention was to accept applications only from 
Notre Dame students, graduates, and former students. Later, 
however, it was decided to accept a number of other persons, both 
men and women, provided they should indicate a certain back- 
ground in Spanish studies and a desire to perfect themselves 
further along this line through the rare opportunity afforded by 
the Notre Dame SSIM. Eventually thirty-five persons were ac- 
cepted for the session. Of this number, twelve were non-Notre 
Dame persons and seven of these were women. As someone re- 
marked, “In Mexico Notre Dame is even co-ed!” All but seven 
of the thirty-five attended under the GI Bill; twenty-two of the 
group remained for the full session, the others returning home 
after six weeks of work. 

The matter of transportation to and from Mexico was left to 
the individual. About half the group succeeded in making ar- 
rangements to go by automobile, the rest going by plane, train, 
or bus. Travel costs thus varied according to the means of trans- 
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portation chosen and the point of departure in the United States. 
Round-trip plane and train fares from the Chicago area were 
around two hundred dollars, while the cost by bus or automobile 
was less than half as much. 

In Mexico our students were aided personally in securing lodg- 
ing in private homes near Mexico City College, with no one being 
permitted to live in a place not approved by the college authori- 
ties. The commonest rate paid for room and board was the 
equivalent of about fifteen dollars per week, though some paid 
closer to twenty. 

Periodic check-ups indicated most clearly that all of our stu- 
dents except two showed distinct improvement by the end of the 
session in their use of Spanish, especially along the line of con- 
versational ability. That was of course only what we wanted and 
expected and, after all, was not to be marvelled at, since Mexico 
City College is in a perfect position to set a fast pace in its 
language instruction. Also, the students did not stop their . 
language learning on leaving the classroom each day, for Spanish 
was to be seen and heard wherever they turned, day and night. 
With such incentive and even necessity for learning to speak it 
well, their progress was both gratifying and rapid. 

Our group likewise learned a great many other things, and 
perhaps some of these were in the broader view even more valu- 
able than the ability to speak Spanish. Our students had the 
opportunity of observing at first hand the way of life of a people 
whose culture and civilization differ drastically in certain respects 
from our own. They came to have an understanding and appre- 
ciation of the Mexican outlook in general, of the daily life and 
customs, of the national problems and sports and amusements. 
Best of all, they learned (as most short-term tourists do not) 
how unreasonable it is to make snap judgments about the Mexi- 
cans or ary other people on the basis of the same yardstick by 
which we measure things in our own land. In short, our group 
returned as better neighbors. 

The members of our group threw themselves with great relish 
into the typical Mexican activities they found at hand. Spare 
time was devoted to all-out enjoyment of such things as soccer 
and jai-alai games, Mexican foods of all sorts, bull fights, Mexi- 
can dances and parties, symphony concerts and other perform- 
ances in the Palace of Bellas Artes, shopping sprees for the count- 
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less native handicraft products, movies with either dialogue or 
trailers in Spanish, the national lottery, and jaunts to the pyra- 
mids, the floating gardens at Xochimilco, Cuernavaca, Taxco, 
Acapulco, Puebla, Veracruz, Oaxaca, the new volcano Paricutin, 
and innumerable other spots. 

The gorgeous scenic beauty of Mexico, the colorful customs 
and costumes of the people, the blending everywhere of the an- 
cient and the ultra-modern, the general charm of both the country 
and its people, fascinated and won over our group from the start. 
Towards the end of a day-long outing at Xochimilco, one of the 
girls in our party rushed up to my wife in wide-eyed delight and 
exclaimed, “Oh, isn’t it wonderful? I never dreamed they had 
anything like this down here!” And it was good to note the 
deep effect made on everyone by such impressive places as the 
Basilica of Our Lady of Guadalupe, the convent of Tepozotlan, 
the castle of Chapultepec, or the cathedral at Puebla. 

Yet the wholesome interest in all the foregoing did not blind 
our students to the fact that Mexico is not wholly a land of 
romance, quaintness, and great beauty, as the tourist blurbs 
would have us believe. Our group saw, and was equally im- 
pressed by, the other aspects of Mexican life. They did not miss 
either the existence or the implications and effects of the poverty 
and squalor in which the great masses are forced to live. Nor 
were they unaware of the general ignorance on matters of 
hygiene and sanitation. They commented on the lack of a sub- 
stantial middle class. They felt the long-time effects of the 
political corruption which has throttled Mexico for so long up 
to now. Seeing all this and more, they came away, as I indicated 
earlier, with a much fuller appreciation of Mexican civilization. 

Looking back over the 1947 Notre Dame Summer Session in 
Mexico, we are writing into our records that it was an unqualified 
success. So sure are we of this that our second such session will 
operate during the summer of 1948. Again we shall work in con- 
junction with Mexico City College, and the arrangements will be 
almost identical with those of the past summer. But this time 
we anticipate that our group will number between fifty and a 
hundred persons. As a final point to indicate further our feelings 
on the value of this work, we are quite apt to require before long 
that each Notre Dame student majoring in Spanish spend at least 
one summer with the Notre Dame Summer Session in Mexico. 
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They Ask for Leaders 


By Epwarp Francis Monier 


Apons the young men and women in our Catholic colleges 
are many who realize that ours is a troubled world, that the 
Catholic above everyone else should bear his part of the burden 
to make it a less annoying place in which to live. They will not 
be content with “changing to Calvert” (indubitably a fine Cath- 
olic word) ; they will not be satisfied by being photographed as 
“men of distinction” for a liquor ad or by being presented as 
women prominent for any one of a dozen absurd reasons in the 
social world. These young folks are conscientious enough about 
the gift of their education to ask how they and others may realize 
the best from it for the cause of Christ in a world which. knows 
Him not. Yet they tell us the few years which they have added 
since graduation have made them critical of that gift. 

These young Catholic college people want something more than 
they have received, exactly what I am not sure I understand. 
Here an article tells of an uncritical examination of Church his- 
tory; there I run across reference to the stodginess of faculties; 
again the silliness of undergraduates is satirically portrayed; 
finally the miserably low percentage of Catholics leading the way 
on university staffs is offered as a proof of the breakdown of 
leadership. The critics have written for our leading Catholic 
magazines. They even publish some of their own. You wonder 
about many things when you read their articles. You admire 
the drive of these youngsters. You ask yourself where they ob- 
tained the money to launch publications. They are enterprising, 
these young people, and just a little too impatient with the more 
mature, the experienced and the aged. I hope I do not detect, in 
addition to this impatience, the faint, sulphurous odors of 
secularism and trusteeism, two long since defeated errors gen- 
erated in a worldly spirit. They are Catholic, I am sure, but 
they scarcely realize that the Founder of their religion gave the 
means for the conversion of all yet Himself converted only a few! 

In America during the past year or two young writers have told 
definitely their impressions of Catholic college life, the chief of 
which seems to be that they were not properly trained for life 
and for leadership. In other magazines like Integrity and the 
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still younger and fresh-looking Concord the question of Catholic 
leadership is set up only to be knocked down as something piti- 
fully inept and definitely unworthy of the Catholic Church and 
Catholic education. No doubt Catholics are complacent probably 
for the same reason the Jew has been (and still is) complacent. 
Yet I cannot be convinced so easily that Catholics and their 
education have failed because of complacency, for I have some 
proof of success in spite of the ease with which the human in us 
all drags at our efforts. 

These lively young Catholics do not tell what they mean by 
leaders and leadership though the generous Webster devotes half | 
a column of fine print in his “Unabridged” to the first word, per- 
mitting the reader to take or leave the meanings. If these writers 
who want the Catholic educational world changed listen to any- 
one save themselves, they may discover they have taken the sec- 
ondary and left the primary meaning to lie flat on its back in the 
dictionary. Is leadership to be measured in terms of the per- 
centage of Catholic college professors in the universities? Is it 
to be measured by the extent of research? Is it measured in 
terms of rabble-rousers, agitators, slick and not especially polite 
fomenters of ideas, ever restless and disinclined to listen to the 
ideas of others, condescending, if you please, toward their own 
ideas of yesterday? Is it leadership to be photogenic, with eyes, 
complexion and “new-look” clothes glowing entrancingly in the 
spot-light? Is leadership the small business of educating little 
searchers after incense to be burned before their inner shrines out 
of pride at their remarkable activity?. As I read what the young 
preachers of leadership have written, and written well, I get the 
impression they have not distinguished between motion and 
action. I know some of these seekers of truth. I admire them 
up to a point; but from that point I ask them to beware of mixed 
values. I want to tell them that the schools they criticize refute 
their statements. 

Since my young friends have written in terms of their own 
observation they will probably bear with me if I do the same 
thing. In contrast, though, to the elevated style and polysyllabic 
terminology of their articles, I will merely count one, two, three. 
Faculties, student bodies, alumni (ae) in Catholic circles have 
produced the leaders for which these young Catholic writers have 
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filed such a fine moving and literary requisition. So, then, with 
the examples I offer below I ask: Why all the shouting? 

My teaching experience has been generously extended in time 
but limited in scope, thirty-seven years in five Catholic colleges 
whose names shall be omitted here. I would like to tell these 
Catholic effervescents what has taken place in three of the col- 
leges. In every instance the founding and maintenance of the 
college have meant denials and sacrifices approaching the heroic. 
Yet the work has been carried forward. It has shown results 
which the critics themselves have seen but not appreciated. 

1. College “A” (a men’s college; lasted thirty years; now de- 
funct; a war casualty; greatest enrollment two-three hundred). 
This small college provided the clergy for almost a diocese, gave 
national and international leaders to the Church; placed its gradu- 
ates high in the law, medicine, education, commerce, banking, 
Catholic and secular press. The college has gone, but its sons 
remain to inform and direct the world. 

2. College “B” (a teachers’ college; coeducational; lasted 
twenty years; greatest enrollment five hundred; now defunct, a 
war casualty). Many graduates have become Masters of Arts 
and Doctors of Philosophy; now they serve as department heads 
in other colleges, as supervisors, specialists, writers of texts and 
commentaries. They are the teachers of other teachers in many 
parts of the world. 

8. College “C” (a women’s college; twenty-six years old; 
largest enrollment three hundred). The graduates have become 
nuns or mothers. Some are career women, personnel directors, 
scientists, doctors, writers, teachers, sociologists, musicians and 
composers, radio experts. The nuns, of course, have mothered 
other women’s children, urging them toward a high personal best 
for the best living. 

In each of the colleges I have in mind LEADERSHIP has 
meant to the staff, the student body and the alumni(ae): 

(a) Learning and leading the good life. 

(b) Bringing others into a material world that they might be 
brought into a spiritual world. 

(ec) Standing for principle and winning others by example and 
exhortation to do likewise. 

(d) With the religious it has meant adopting, then adapting 
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the sons and daughters of others into the good life. 

Though the graduates of these Catholic colleges have had more 
than their share of material and professional success, neither 
they nor their teachers believed or believe that education was 
meant primarily for such a purpose. Such success was gratifying 
and fine but not the finest object of education. The deeper and 
more important purpose—winning souls to Christ—was and is 
the Leadership which mere possessions or lack of them cannot 
belittle. So an aging teacher must mention to his impatient young 
Catholic friends that their admirable energy may be wasted if 
they fail to see the distinction between the best and the merely 
good. And if they will bear with me for one added thought, I 
want to say that The End may be futile if the Means are con- 
fused or exaggerated. 


COMPARATIVE LIT: G. I. STYLE 


O Troy’s down! Tall Troy’s on fire! 
Childe Roland of the valiant horn, 
Heart-sick like Ruth amid the alien corn, 
Sees Dido’s funeral pyre; 


King Priam’s town, Berlin and Rome, 

Achilles on the Wilhelmstrasse, 

And Hector moaning on the blood-stained grass, 
Three thousand miles from home. 


Dauntless the slughorn to his lips, 
(How trite the Flanders’ “crosses row on row”!) 
He climbs the burnt-out beach at Anzio— 
What Helen launched our ships? 


No nightingale dares sing her song 
Above the bomber’s thunder loud 
To pierce the isolation of the crowd, 

He walks along among 


Small wonder now the funeral flames 
Of Carthage and the fires of Troy, 
Seem half familiar to a small-town boy 


Unused to ancient names. 
—Jeremiah K. Kurick. 
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Promoting Civic Honesty 
By Dr. Rearna Mappen 


pee we are hearing from high official sources warnings of 
the external danger that besets democracy. We are asked 
to spend seventeen billion dollars to protect our democracy 
against this danger. We are told that we must build a radar wall 
around our continent if we are to survive. The radio, the news- 
paper, the magazine—every medium of public expression is being 
utilized to sound these shrill alerts. _ 

Meanwhile there goes on within the structure of our democracy 
a process of insidious dry rot—of civic apathy and political cor- 
ruption that constitutes a threat as fraught with peril as that 
from without. Yet it awakens relatively little concern. We con- 
centrate all our national energy on building up a defense against 
the enemy without but do little to protect our democracy from 
those who are boring into it from within, from those who are sell- 
ing their country’s interest for personal advantage, those who 
are exploiting their countrymen for personal gain. 

The structure of democracy rests on a foundation of civic 
integrity. When that is undermined, the structure totters or 
even collapses. Yet political corruption has been allowed to 
become endemic in the United States. An atmosphere of civic 
apathy has made this possible. Americans in general have be- 
come conditioned to it and make a supine acceptance of it. Such 
remarks as “He used to be A’s bagman,” “I hear that job cost 
him $500,” and “He said he had to pay a pretty penny to the 
building inspector to get the permit” instead of being sensational 
are commonplaces in conversation. According to the law of our 
courts a man is presumed innocent until he has been proved 
guilty, but there is a growing tendency on the part of the public 
to assume that a politician is dishonest until he has been proved 
to be otherwise. Even the natural respect for authority of our 
young people has been blighted by this cynicism. Recently a 
high school instructor, who was teaching a lesson on titles used 
in letter-writing, told the class that certain high-ranking officials 
were addressed as “The Honorable.” “And how would one ad- 
dress A.B.C.?” asked one of the pupils, referring to an official 
whose integrity had been challenged of late. “Why the Honorable 
A.B.C.,” replied the teacher, walking innocently into the trap. 
General laughter greeted her answer. 
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Such cynicism is unhealthy; it is symptomatic of low civic 
morale. An army in which the morale is low, in which the sol- 
diers lack confidence in their officers, is headed for defeat. A 
democracy in which the morale is low, in which the citizens dis- 
trust their officials, is likewise headed for disaster. 

If our democracy is to be made strong enough to withstand 
assault from without, it must first be reenforced at its founda- 
tions. Its moral tone must be improved. The responsibility for 
constructing the main defense of democracy, for promoting civic 
honesty, rests on all the agencies active in forming our national 
attitudes—on our churches, our newspapers and magazines, our 
radios, our moving pictures; but primarily it rests upon our 
schools, which have the opportunity of reaching all our citizens 
at their most determinant period, their formative years. 

Our schools pride themselves on educating our young people to 
be patriotic citizens, but in general the education given if this 
direction consists of having the class recite daily the Pledge of 
Allegiance, the specific significance of which the teacher rarely 
explains, giving a course in American History, a course with at- 
tention so focused on incidental factual material that the main 
design running through it is lost sight of, and a course in Civics, 
in which the teacher usually remains in the safety zone of the 
academic, never venturing in the direction of reality. The main 
control of good citizenship, civic ethics, is ignored in our educa- 
tional system, or in the rare instances when it is considered the 
discussion is carried on in terms of abstractions, which convey 
little and vague significance. 

If our schools are to turn out future citizens of active civic 
integrity, the teacher must be prepared to approach the subject 
of civic honesty with courageous directness and must be ready to 
lead the pupils out of the ivory tower of the academic into the 
world of actuality. He must acquaint them with the facts of 
life—civie life, even though this means confronting them with 
brutal and disillusioning realities such as that all men in public 
office are not there because of their merit, that Shakespeare had 
reason to lament: “O that estates, degrees, and offices were not 
derived corruptly, and that clear honor were purchased by the 
merit of the wearer.” He must explain to them the significance. 
of Lincoln’s warning: “If ever this free people—if this govern- 
ment itself is ever utterly demoralized, it will come from this 
incessant human wriggle and struggle for office, which is but a 
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way to live without work.” In his teaching he must translate 
the abstract or general into the concrete or specific. He must 
lead the students beyond consideration of the general concept 
of honesty and dishonesty in polities to the specific forms honesty 
and dishonesty assume. 

In pointing out the different forms of dishonesty found in 
public life, he should show that they are not all so blatant as the 
buying and selling of positions and promotions, that there are 
more subtle forms such as capitalizing on information obtained 
through one’s public office at cost to other citizens, spreading false 
propaganda or distorting facts to secure action that will benefit a 
person or a concern, forcing an employee of the city to con- 
tribute to a campaign fund under threat of discharge or loss of 
deserved promotion, and awarding contracts only to companies 
that have contributed to campaign funds or otherwise helped a 
certain candidate. 

In this way the teacher begins to develop in the pupils an 
awareness of political corruption, which is the first step in curbing 
it. It is not enough, however, to develop awareness of political 
dishonesty unless that awareness is accompanied by a sense of 
wrong and a righteous indignation against the wrongdoer. The 
pupil must be helped to see why an act or practice is wrong and 
sinful, how it adversely affects other persons or the country at 
large. He needs to have the idea illustrated if it is to engage his 
imagination and bestir his indignation. 

In collecting such illustrative material the teacher can turn to 
the history book. He can refer to some of the sensational 
scandals that were exposed during Grant’s second administra- 
tion: the infamous Tweed Ring, which gained control of the gov- 
ernment of New York City and stole millions of dollars by means 
of fraudulent construction contracts; the activities of the Credit 
Mobilier, which involved dishonest practices in the construction 
of the government subsidized Union Pacific Railroad and impli- 
cated many government officials in the scandal; and in Harding’s 
administration the Teapot Dome affair, in which the Secretary of 
the Interior leased naval oil reserves and accepted in return a 
loan of $100,000 made without security or interest; and the 
scandal centered in the Veterans Bureau, in which a quarter of a 
billion dollars appropriated for the rehabilitation and care of the 
disabled veterans was stolen or squandered in a period of two 
years. In each of these cases the pupil can be shown that the 
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money stolen was taken from the taxpayer in the form of higher 
taxes. 

The teacher can find evidence in history of the fact that politi- 
cal corruption not only has an adverse effect on the economic 
welfare-of the citizens of a country but that it can even endanger 
the existence of the government itself. Such evidence is to be 
found in the Stavisky scandal in France in the winter of 1933- 
1934 when the flight of the manager of the municipal pawnshop 
of Bayonne revealed that some high officials of the government 
had urged people to invest in the pawnshop with resulting losses 
of millions of francs and that Stavisky, although accused of fraud 
several times before, had escaped prosecution owing to corrup- 
tion of government officials. Serious rioting broke out as the 
Royalists, Nationalists, and Communists pressed for the over- 
throw of the Government, and for a time the existence of the 
Third Republic was in grave peril. 

But the teacher should not limit himself to books in his asenth 
for illustrative material, but should draw on the current news- 
papers as well. The immediacy of the material found in the 
newspaper will give greater sharpness to the point he is trying to 
make. 

Another danger to a government from corruption that should 
be pointed out is that which arises when, in return for favors re- 
ceived, legislators use their vote or other influence to protect the 
interests of big business in a foreign country at risk of war. The 
pupils can readily see in an instance of this kind the wrong in 
risking the sacrifice of the lives of the nation’s youth for the 
sake of monetary gain for the few. 

The teacher in discussing civic corruption should always call 
attention to its effect on the average citizen’s life, on the pupil’s 
life, if the discussion is to do more than skim the surface of the 
pupil’s attention. He should show that, when contractors are 
forced to make contributions to politicians in order to obtain 
contracts, they generally add the amount of the contribution to 
the bill to be paid by the government, and eventually this money 
also comes out of the taxpayer’s pocket. He should make the 
pupil realize that, when offices are bought and sold, the incumbent 
is not likely to be the most efficient and generally worthy candi- 
date, and the public is not getting the best service for its money. 
Moreover, the type of person who buys a position is not likely 
to be particularly conscientious in the discharge of his duties. 
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The class should be encouraged to discuss the ethics involved 
in such practices as that of government employees in giving a 
dinner and a purse to a newly elected official who will be one of 
those to decide on salary schedules and promotions, and that of a 
government official’s accepting gifts and other costly favors from 
large corporations that will be affected by pending legislation 
in which he will have a vote. The class should discuss, too, the 
differences between legitimate and illegitimate lobbying. 

After the pupil has been made conscious of the different forms 
dishonesty assumes in civic life and has been made to realize 
sharply the wrong inherent in these corrupt practices, it should 
be impressed upon him that countenancing such dishonesty by 
voting for candidates of questionable integrity is participating in 
the dishonesty. At the same time he needs to be trained to ap- 
praise the honesty of a candidate. 

If the candidate has held office before, this is a comparatively 
easy task. The teacher, who should have kept lists of the cam- 
paign promises of the various office-holders representing his com- 
munity, can dictate the list of the candidate’s pre-election com- 
mitments to the pupils, who in turn will take them home and dis- 
cuss with family and friends the extent to which they believe him 
to have kept his promises. The teacher should then work out with 
the class a chart for the rating of the honesty of political office- 
holders. The chart will contain questions such as: 

1. Is there a general belief in the community that the candidate 
is venal? 

2. Has he acquired unaccountable wealth since his election? 

3. Is the public payroll heavy with the names of his relatives 
and friends? 

4. Does he award contracts only to concerns that have con- 
tributed to his campaign fund? 

5. Is he an adherent to the spoils system, who forgets Presi- 
dent Cleveland’s reminder that “A public office is a public trust’? 

6. Does he fail to keep his campaign promises? 

Again the pupil should be asked to take home this chart and, 
with the assistance of adult members of his family and friends, 
to rate any_five public officials on honesty. This procedure will 
have the added value of focusing the attention of adults as well 
as youngsters on civic honesty. In discussing the ratings the 
pupils can refer to the officials by number rather than by name. 
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Pupils should be trained, too, to evaluate political speeches in 
regard to their sincerity. Does the politician hide his real convic- 
tions and intents behind meaningless generalities, patriotic plati- 
tudes, vicious demagoguery, or magniloquent oratory? Does he 
mislead his audience with sophistry? How does he stand up 
under impromptu questioning in forums and interviews? Is he 
evasive? The pupils should be warned, however, against giving 
too much weight to prepared speeches, since they are frequently 
written by someone other than the speaker. They should be en- 
couraged to listen to such revealing radio programs as “Meet 
the Press,” an interview in which an official, the target from all 
sides of pointed questions from members of the press, finds it 
difficult to conceal the truth without revealing to the audience 
that he is dodging and so awakening suspicion. 

Young people like to be thought adult, and for that reason they 
imitate the attitudes of their elders. Because they have seen 
their elders shrugging their shoulders at mention of graft or other 
form of political corruption or lifting an eyebrow at mention of a 
certain politician, they take on the same cynical attitude. Prove 
to them, however, that the adult members of their community 
whom they most admire are seriously concerned about promoting 
civic integrity, and you will soon have them enrolled for active 


membership in the legion of civic decency. For this reason the . 


teacher from time to time should invite the most highly respected 
and admired citizens of the community to speak to the students 
on some phase of civic honesty. And if he wants the influence 
of this drive for civic decency to spread, he should enlist the aid 
of the newspapers in publicizing it and so giving the idea of 
honesty a greater importance in the minds of those who respond 
only to propaganda. 

No name is uttered with greater contempt by the average 
American citizen than that of Benedict Arnold. Long genera- 
tions of American school children have had developed in them by 
their teachers an attitude of scorn and abhorrence toward the 
memory of this man, who in time of war betrayed his post for 
personal gain. Let our teachers now revive this attitude and 
direct it against those public officials who betray their posts in 
time of peace. Let them help make American democracy im- 
pregnable by constructing for it a foundation of strong civic 
honesty. 
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Italy's Need for Education 


By ANNAMARIA GRANATA 


vos story is told that during the local elections held in Sicily 
the Communists bamboozled the people inte voting for them 
by the simple device of taking Garibaldi as the symbol for the 
Democratic Popular Front, the euphemistic title adopted by the 
leftist bloc. To be sure, it was a much changed Garibaldi who 
appeared on the ballot. His characteristic round red hat was 
gone and his long beard had been shortened. Thus transformed, 
he was assigned a dual role. To leftist voters he was Garibaldi, 
a figure with greater mass appeal than the hammer and the 
sickle, but to devout Catholic peasants he was presented as St. 
Joseph. The latter were told that by checking off the figure of 
“San Giuseppe” on the ballot they were voting for the Church. 

This story may or may not be true. Its importance lies not in 
its authenticity but in its credibility. Anyone who has known 
the more unfortunate and ignorant Italian peasants and workers 
would not hesitate to believe that they could be taken in by such 
a crude trick. As the Italians are endowed with as much common 
sense as is given to man and with as much native wit as the rest 
of us, it may safely be assumed that their gullibility springs from 
ignorance. 

Educationally speaking, Italy is a country of extremes. 

The cultural history of Italy dates from the founding of the 
great universities of Bologna, Naples and Padua in the first 
quarter of the XIII century. Throughout the centuries follow- 
ing Italy has been called, and quite rightly so, the mother of 
civilization, and there can be no doubt that the Italian people 
are one of the most humane and civilized peoples of the earth. 
However, the great difference between the cultural and educa- 
tional level of the upper and lower classes precludes the possi- 
bility of a well-balanced social structure. 

For the purposes of democracy it is not enough that the cultural 
level of the educated Italian is very high; it is of prime im- 
portance to elevate the level of the mass of the people. 

While education may be no cure-all for the evils which charac- 
terize our times, the close relationship between mass education 
and a free government, between a well-informed people and 
democracy, has been established beyond the shadow of a doubt 
by the ease with which Communism subjugates ignorant peoples. 

The progress made in combating illiteracy since 1877, when 
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compulsory education was first introduced, has been steady but 
slow. The number of illiterates from a high of 73 per cent in 
1871 declined to 62 per cent in 1881 and to 48 per cent in 1901. 
During the same period illiteracy in the United States dropped 
from 20 per cent in 1870 to 10.7 per cent in 1900. In 1931, the 
last year for which the Annuario Statistico Italiano has published 
figures, only 21 per cent of the population was still illiterate, 
with the highest percentage of illiteracy in Southern Italy. In 
Calabria 43% of the people could not read or write; in Piemonte, 
in Northern Italy, only 4%, however, were illiterate. This will 
serve to give some idea of the regional differences in education. 

If illiteracy has continued to decline at the same rate as it has 
in the past, it can be assumed that from 10 to 15 per cent of the 
population still does not know how to read or write. 

During the war the Italian school system was badly disrupted 
and has not yet returned to normal. Figures published in the 
“Sommario Statistico delle Regioni d'Italia” for 1947 show that 
only 63.79 per cent of the children between 6 and 13 attended 
school during the 1945-1946 school year. This is the age group 
for which education is compulsory. Of those in the 11 to 18 age 
group, 23.55 per cent, a total of 675,632 pupils, attended public 
secondary schools. As will be noted, the figures overlap: 14.74 
per cent of the children between the ages of 11 and 13 were al- 
ready enrolled in secondary schools. 

No figures were given for attendance at private secondary 
schools but figures for the school year 1942-1943, during which 
780,687 pupils attended public schools and 209,999 attended 
private schools, will give an idea of the ratio. 

It may not be amiss to note that the Gentile reform of 1923, 
the first major change made in the Italian educational system 
since the Casati law of 1859, actually limited the number of State 
secondary schools. Subsequently, however, the Fascist Govern- 
ment discouraged attendance at private schools, which were found 
or said to be inferior to State schools, and gradually increased the 
number of public secondary schools, thereby tightening state con- 
trol over education. 

The number of students who continue their studies setieiia 
secondary school falls off sharply: university attendance for the 
academic year 1945-1946 was reported at 170,832 by the Annuario 
Statistieo, though one is cautioned against accepting this figure 
as final. 
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The youngster who finishes his schooling at 14 does not have 
many opportunities for self-improvement. Facilities for adult 
education are lacking and less important, perhaps, but no less 
indicative of the Italian mentality and the Italian social set-up 
is the lack of public libraries such as we have in America. There 
are wonderful and valuable collections of rare books in Italy, 
but the Italian State libraries are primarily for scholars and pro- 
fessional people. The same can be said of the municipal libraries 
which are to be found in practically every city and town in Italy. 
Their rarefied atmosphere is not for the man in the street. His 
thirst for knowledge must go unquenched. 

The results of the latest International Gallup Poll, which made 
a survey of how persons in various foreign countries spend their 
leisure time, are therefore not surprising. The poll revealed that 
Italy had the lowest percentage of persons who spend their time 
reading. 

The political need for education in Italy is great. 

As we consider Italy’s history we must conclude that ignorance 
has played a very large part in preventing the establishment of a 
true democracy, despite Italy’s democratic form of government 
with its attendant political liberties. Ignorance made it impos- 
sible for the great mass of the people to understand public affairs 
and therefore to play their rightful role in a democracy. As a 
result, the government, whether it was that of Cavour, Crispi or 
Giolitti, was largely a personal or party affair. An elite ruled 
the country. Even Italy’s liberal tradition was one that existed 
among, and was kept alive by, the elite. It did not have its roots 
in the people and therefore, as events have proved, had no great 
vitality. 

Most Italians agree that it is necessary to educate the people 
and prepare them for the responsibilities of democracy. They feel 
that it is equally important for political leaders to learn to have 
faith in the people. Unless this is done, it is felt that Italy will 
revert to the kind of pseudo-democracy she had before the advent 
of fascism. 

One of the aims of education in Italy should be that of giving 
all the people a sound understanding of national problems. Edu- 
cation should also promote greater understanding among the 
various classes and achieve national unity by banishing region- 
alism and eradicating the antagonism between the north and the 
south. 
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The Catholic University Research 


Abstracts* 


Recent Criticisms of the Private School 
By Sister Mary Francine Youns, 0.8.F., M.A. 


The purpose of this study was to inve-tigate the attitudes of 
professional educators as expressed in their writings, during the 
past two decades, on the role of the private school in a democ- 
racy. Particular attention was given to the arguments of those 
who are opposed to the private school on the basis of its being a 
source of disunity and class distinction. The study likewise 
attempted to defend the private school by many educators and 
to balance their defense against the opposition. The findings 
are listed in the summary under the headings of favorable and 
adverse criticisms, one pitted against the other. As a result, 
five general speculations are submitted. 


A Critical Evaluation of Administration in Forty-Five Catholic 
Secondary Schools Accredited to the Middle States Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools 


By Rev. Jonn F. O’Connor, M.A. 


This study reviewed the ratings received by forty-five Cath- 
olic secondary schools accredited to the Middle States Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary Schools on the L Blank of the 
Evaluative Criteria for Secondary Schools. On the basis of the 
data studied it was concluded: that cooperation between admin- 
istrative staff and teachers in Catholic secondary schools is 
excellent; that most schools, though well run considering the 
size of the staffs, are in need of more administrative help and 
clerical assistance; that the supervision of instruction is inade- 
quate in most schools; that accounting systems generally do not 
provide for the computation of unit costs; that the schools are 
not exercising an active influence in their communities; that the 
schools are not meeting the needs of their pupils as well as might 
be expected; and, finally, that the schools do recognize their 
administrative problems and are seeking a solution for them. 

* Manuscripts of these Master's dissertations are on t at the John 


K. Mullen of Denver Memorial Library, The Catholic University of 
America, Washington 17, D. C. Withdrawal privileges in accordance with 
prescribed regulations. 
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A Study to Determine the Status of the Daily Lesson Plan in 
the Training of Teachers 


By Sister M. A.oystus O.S.B., M.A. 


The purpose of this investigation is to ascertain to what extent 
the daily lesson plan is used in the training and development of 
student teachers. The cooperation of one hundred and five 
teachers colleges and sixty-two teachers in service made it possi- 
ble to compare the use of the daily lesson plan by the in-service 
teacher with that of the student teacher. According to the find- 
ings of this study, it is evident that the daily lesson plan is still 
being widely and profitably used by both the student teacher 
and the in-service teacher. Other forms of instructional plan- 
ning have developed and have been found to supplement the 
daily lesson plan, but none have entirely supplanted it. 


Retroactive Inhibition: Identity of Content and Similarity of 
Material Approximating Identity as Factors in Retroactive 
Inhibition 
By Sister Acnes Marie Smrru, O.8.U., M.A. 


This study in retroactive inhibition belongs to the series 
related to the effect of similarity of content; it is concerned with 
that similarity which approximates identity. It was found that 
even in this restricted range the more similar material produced 
the greater inhibition. 

The History of St. Joseph’s College, Emmitsburg, Maryland, 
1809-1902 
By Sister Jonn Mary Crumuisn, M.A. 


The purpose of this study is to trace the development of St. 
Joseph’s Academy from its foundation in 1809 to its evolution 
into a college in 1902. A chapter is devoted to the “Golden Age” 
—a period extending from 1827 to the Civil War. The character- 
istics of the school are described in detail. 


The Educational Principles of Frank Nugent Freeman 
By Sister Rosati Teresa Carey, C.S.T., M.A. 


Following a brief biographical sketch of Dr. Freeman this 
dissertation presents a summary and a study of his educational 
principles, particularly those relating to the learning process and 
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mental growth, and those governing character education and 
social adjustment. The study concludes that Dr. Freeman’s 
principles are based upon the long-time experience of mankind 
rather than upon an absolute norm of immutable truth. From 
the viewpoint of Christian Philosophy his theories are incom- 
plete and basically materialistic. He ignores God and Religion, 
rejects Philosophy, and, consequently, lacks a true concept of 
human nature in its relation to the Absolute. 


A Comparative Study of the Attitude of the High School 
Pupils toward the Virtue of Patience 


By Sister Mary Parrice Rocurorp, O0.8.F., M.A. 


To make a comparative study of the attitude of high-school 
pupils toward the virtue of patience, the Patience Rank Order 
Scale by Sister M. Marianne Schmitz, O.S.F., M.A., was admin- 
istered to 1,030 pupils in four Catholic and four public high 
schools in the Midwest. Analysis of the data indicates that the 
attitude of the total high school group toward patience is slightly 
more favorable than unfavorable. The statements on the Scale 
which typify the average attitude held show that when pupils 
are depressed they analyze their thoughts to find the reason, 
that they believe that a person should neither seek criticism nor 
brood over it when it comes his way, and that when one feeis 
slighted it is helpful to visit a needy friend. 


Samuel Charles Mazzuchelli, O.P., and the Beginnings of 
Indian Education on the Frontier 


By Sister Mary Nona McGreat, O.P., M.A. 


The present study is concerned with the role of Very Rev. 
Samuel Charles Mazzuchelli (1806-1864) in the development of 
Catholic education in the Middle West. It is limited to Father 
Mazzuchelli’s plans for, and establishment of, schools for the 
Menominee and Winnebago tribes in Wisconsin between 1830 
and 1835. The conclusion of the investigator, after research in 
numerous primary sources, is that Father Mazzuchelli was a 
trail-blazer for Catholic Indian education in Wisconsin, who 
laid foundations for the school activities of succeeding mission- 
aries. The dissertation emphasizes the relations between Father 
Mazzuchelli and the United States Government with regard to 
the mission schools. 
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College and Secondary School Notes 


Catholic University Workshops 

Preliminary to the opening of the summer session at the Catho- 
lic University of America on June 28th, four workshops will be 
in operation from June 11th through June 22nd, Dr. Roy J. 
Deferrari, Secretary General of the University, has announced. 
Educators from many universities and colleges will join with 
teachers on the Catholic University faculty in serving as lectur- 
ers and consultants for the workshops. The workshops will deal 
with: The Curriculum of the Catholic Secondary School; Guid- 
ance in Catholic Colleges and Universities (including a review 
of college organization and administration, previously held) ; 
Mental Health in Nursing, Psychological Approach; Workshop 
in Marriage and Family Relations. 

Coincident with the summer sessions for graduate work in all 
schools of the University during the period June 28th through 
August 7th, the University this year will conduct an Institute 
for the Preparation of Teachers for the Deaf and Hard of Hear- 
ing; the first ever to be held in any Catholic university. 

“The workshop on secondary school curriculum,” Dr. Deferrari 
said, “will include a three-point program; to study the needs of 
our Catholic high school population; to examine the curriculum 
that we have been offering it, and to formulate, if possible, a 
program that will come closer to meeting the needs of our high 
school youth.” 

Of the workshop on guidance, Dr. Deferrari said: 


Since, as the workshop of 1947 brought out, the purpose of 
a Catholic college is to train young men and young women to 
lead lives that can be considered vocations, rather than mere 
attempts at gaining a livelihood or becoming “successes,” the 
present workshop will be given over to an exploration of three 
major questions: (1) exactly what senses can be properly given 
to the word “vocation”; (2) how can every form of daily work 
or occupation be transformed into a true vocation, in the full 
and Christian sense of the term; and (3) what methods of 
vocational guidance is it permissible and desirable for Catholic 
colleges to adopt—how can our colleges make the best use of 
all the acceptable means to this end, the governmental as well 
as the private. 


. 
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Twenty-two experts in nursing and psychology will be in- 
cluded among the lecturers, seminar leaders and consultants in ) 
conducting the workshop on Mental Health Nursing from the 
psychological approach. Miss Theresa G. Muller, co-ordinator i 
of advanced psychiatric nursing, who is director of the workshop, il 
said its purpose is { 

to give a comprehensive view of psychological methods of 
modifying negative behavior manifested in any illness by (1) iH 
demonstrating the dynamics of human interrelationships in 
nursing through nurse-patient relationships and nurse-person- i 
nel relationships in (2) institutional and extra-institutional Hi 
care_of the mentally ill in relation to (3) treatment and pre- i 
vention of mental disturbance originating in or concomitant ; 
with somatic illness, or somatic disturbance originating in or Mt) 
concomitant with mental disturbance with (4) implications Hy 
of mental illness through education in (a) public 
health by anticipating, identifying, or relieving early symp- 

toms; or (b) an institution where treatment is being given for 

alleviation or cure.” 


The aims of the workshop on Marriage and Family Relations I 
include the following: a | 


An appreciation of the full scope of marriage and family | 
relationships—an integral viewpoint not always enjoyed even ) 
by professionals; 

More profound insight into the various relationships and Hi 
into the intimacy and interdependence between them; Hi 

Principles and factual data eee for the accurate Hy 
analysis and rehabilitation of family life; ) 

An ability to evaluate current research in the marriage and i 
— area; to discriminate between spurious and genuine i 
An initiation into the art of marriage and family counselling; 

Additional education and information for the training of ‘ 
our youth for marriage; and _ i 
‘ Enhanced equipment for those lecturing or writing on the a 

amily. 


Elementary School Notes 


Mrs. Ward Merits Special Distinction 


The Society of St. Gregory of America has announced that i 
the Catholic Choirmaster Liturgical Music Award of 1948 was iH 
voted to Mrs. Justine Bayard Ward, prominent promoter of 
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church music in the elementary schools both in this country and 
abroad. Mrs. Ward’s methods of teaching music, as well as 
the music textbooks which she compiled, are widely known, while 
the Ward Gregorian Chant Manual is used in teaching plain 
chant in this country. ' 


Bermuda Authorities Bar Opening of Catholic School 


Although Bermuda’s educational authorities have refused to 
permit the opening of St. Anthony Convent School, Dr. E. F. 
Gordon, Trinidad-born president of the Bermuda Workers’ Asso- 
ciation and only negro member of the Bermuda Legislature, has 
expressed a determination to fight the order. His protest is 
based on the charge that the government objects to the proposed 
school because it advocates a non-segregational policy which 
would allow both black and white children to be educated 


together. | 
Bavarian Educators Denoun P 
ce Anti-Religious Policy 


Religion is given last place in the elementary schools of 
Bavaria, and does not even rate mention on the secondary school 
level, according to priorities for textbook production now in 
force in the United States sone of Germany. 

Publication of this policy in Bavaria recently has sharpened 
the current controversy between the German educational officials 
and the military government. The Germans have adduced this 
under-emphasis of religion as a confirmation of their arguments 
against the proposed school reform sought by United States 
authorities in Bavaria. 

American officials, denying any religious significance in the 
priorities policy, state that the list is only a gauge of relative 
textbook need arising out of the fact that most books of the 
nazi era have had to be banned. The priorities, they assert, 
make no pretense of implying relative importance. On their 
part, Bavarian leaders maintain that though there may be rela- 
tively more textbooks in religion than in any particular secular 
subject (since religious textbooks did not have to be de-nazified), 
this fact does not mean that there are enough textbooks in reli- 
gion and that no more need be printed. 

Whether or not it was intended by those responsible in the 
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Occupation Authority, the attempt to fix a priority list for text- 
book paper did create an impression of secularism which is 
foreign to Bavaria as a whole. 


Michigan’s Boysville To Open in September 1948 
Boysville, the counterpart in Michigan of Nebraska’s familiar 
Boys’ Town, will begin operations at Macon, Michigan, on Sep- 
tember 9, 1948, according to plan approved by the Institution's 
Board of Trustees headed by Cardinal Edward Mooney. Plans 
call for the admittance of seventy ninth-grade students in the 
first class, and for seventy more in the fall of 1949. 


Delinquency Study Emphasizes Importance of Home 

A study by Dr. William W. Wattenburg of Wayne Univer- 
sity revealed that over 80 per cent of the boys brought before 
the police because of some form of delinquency come from aver- 
age homes with adequate income. Based on statistics collected 
by the Crime Prevention Bureau of the Detroit Police Depart- 
ment, the investigation discloses the fact that only 15 per cent 
of the delinquents come from substandard slum neighborhoods. 
These figures are derived from a study of 2,137 cases of boys, 
between the ages of ten and seventeen years, who violated the 
law during a four-month period in 1946. The typical young 
offender was described as “a pretty average sort of boy” with 
one exception: his parents found little time to be interested in 
him or his activities. 

Institute Bans School Religious Songs 

All religious songs are to be prohibited in the public schools 
of Mexico according to a ruling of the National Institute of 
Fine Arts and Literature which directs the teaching of music. in 
public schools under the Ministry of Public Education. Com- 
menting on this decision, the secular daily press Ezcelsior ob- 
serves, “Communists, who make up the majority of the staff of 
the Institute, wish to prevent reverent mention of the name of 
God in the schools. However, they have not dared to suppress 


our national anthem, the first stanza of which is a prayer indi- 
cating that the destiny of our nation is written in heaven ‘by 


God’s finger.’ ” 
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New Children’s Reading Guide Designed to Assist Parents 

A guide for parents in selecting books for their children from 
pre-school to high school age has been compiled by Dr. William 
A. FitzGerald, librarian of St. Louis University School of Medi- 
cine, and president of the Board of Governors of the Gallery of 
Living Catholic Authors. The booklet, entitled “The Family 
Book Shelf,” was prepared under the joint auspices of the Catho- 
lic Library Association and the Confraternity of Christian 
Doctrine. 

Since its recent publication, the list has met with wide ap- 
proval. Dr. FitzGerald emphasizes the fact that the titles were 
selected for home consumption, and he adds, “My hope is that 
a selected family library will be developed in each home, and 
that, from reading these books, the bonds between parents and 
children will be strengthened.” 

The booklet may be procured from Catholic bookstores, or 
from Confraternity Publications, Paterson, N. J., at twenty- 
five cents a copy, with a reduction in price for the order of large 
lots. 


Investigation Reveals Practices in Use of Ink 
in Elementary Schools 

In the spring of 1947, an inquiry was sent by Dr. Henry J. 
Otto of the University of Texas to the school systems of 90 
cities with populations of 100,000 and over, to ascertain their 
practices regarding the use of ink, and of fountain pens in their 
elementary schools. Replies were received from 69, or 76 per 
cent, of these systems. 

The findings of the study reveal that in 30, or 44 per cent of 
the school systems represented in the survey, children in Grade 3 
are using ink in at least a portion of their writing in school, while 
51 per cent begin to use ink in Grade 4. Only one school system 
reported that the use of ink is begun in Grade 2. Two school 
systems postponed the initial use of ink to Grade 5, and 2 to 
Grade 6. 

Most of the systems indicated that fountain pens are tolerated 
if children provide their own and insist on using them in school. 
Only 3 school systems reported a planned program for the use 
of fountain pens by pupils in their school writing. 


‘ 


News from the Field 
N.C.E.A. Convention in San Francisco 


Catholic educators departed from San Francisco and their 
45th annual national convention on April 3 with the final chal- 
lenge of Archbishop John J. Mitty of San Francisco ringing in 
their ears: Secularism is the major problem facing you today; 
what can you do to dissipate that problem? 

The Archbishop closed on an optimistic note, recalling the 
tremendous work and accomplishments of Sisters, Brothers, 
priests and teachers in the past as the best hope for the future. 

At the final meeting all general officers were re-elected, as were 
many officers of various departments of the association. The 
1948 convention was set for Philadelphia. 

New officers include—College and University Department: 
Sister Mary Aloysius Molloy, St. Catherine College, Winona, 
Minn., president; the Rev. William Dunne, 8.J., of the Univer- 
sity of San Francisco, vice-president; and the Rev. Edward B. 
Rooney, 8.J., secretary of the Jesuit Educational Association, 
the Rev. Robert Slavin, O.P., of Providence College, and the Rev. 
A. William Crandall, 8.J., of Loyola University of the South, 
members of the executive committee. 

Seminary Department: the Very Rev. Daniel O’Meara, 8.M., 
New Orleans, president; the Very Rev. James A. Laubacher, 8.8., 
Baltimore, vice-president; the Very Rev. Lewis F. Bennett, C.M., 
Niagara University, secretary; and Msgr. Edward G. Murray, 
Brighton, Mass., executive board representative. 

Minor Seminary Department: the Rev. Charles Fehrenbach, 


C.SS.R., St. Mary’s College, North East, Pa., vice-chairman; the- 


Rev. Dominic Lindbachen, O.F.M., Westmont, IIll., secretary; 
and Msgr. Edward M. Lyons, St. Andrew’s Seminary, Rochester, 
N. Y., executive board member. 

The educators expressed their indebtedness to His Holiness 
Pope Pius XII for “solicitous regard for Catholic teachers and 
schools in our country.” Noting his warning of the danger of 
secularism, they resolved to renew their aim of perfecting a 
program which will produce in students a spirit of constant dedi- 
cation to will of God in meeting every situation of life. 

Another resolution approved President Truman’s observation 
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that sound education under religious auspices is one of the 
heritages of American freedom, and stated: “American ideals 
are religious ideals. Religious education will be their strongest 
bulwark. In the spirit of Christian patriotism we assure the 
President we shall keep constantly in mind the national and 
international responsibilities of our nation.” 
.  Coneerning displaced persons, the N.C.E.A. declared: “Of 
particular concern to Catholic educators are the lost educational 
leaders of upset Europe, whose great gifts may well be dedicated 
to our needs at home and eventually to those needs of a unified 
world. We accept the responsibility for finding teaching assign- 
ments for these talented people. Moreover, we will support 
sound legislation to solve the whole problem of displaced persons.” 

In an important action, the association recommended to its 
members a careful study of the report of the President’s Com- 
mission on Higher Education, saying: “It is quite clear that the 
report’s recommendations, however educators may regard them, 
are likely to play a major role in shaping educational policy. 
Catholic educators are grateful to the special committee of the 
N.C.E.A. College and University Department for a timely evalu- 
ation of the report.” 

The message of the Holy Father to the convention felicitated 
the N.C.E.A. officers and members on “their devoted labors and 
selfiess attachment to the program of Catholic education, now 
increasingly important in combatting the perilous indifference 
and secularism of our times.” 

In his letter to Catholic educators, President Truman declared: 


In our present search for peace and unity and order we are 
aware of the prime need of good men to bring about our de- 
sired purposes. All of us must be increasingly aware of our 
part in the task of building these better men in the conviction 
that the future of our nation and of the whole world is in the 
hands of our children. One of the essential means of perfecting 
the present as well as the next generation is f in those 
forces which, taken together, we call education. 

The important questions ever before us are what kind of 
education will produce better men, what kind of education 
will shape a better world? To answer these important ques- 
tions I believe we can start with the principle that human im- 
provement is total improvement, our physical health, our eco- 
nomic well-being, our social and civic relations, our cultural 
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development, all are bound up in the most intimate manner 

with our moral and spiritual progress. To educate means to 

promote growth in all these areas. 

The promotion of sound education under religious auspices 
is one of the heritages of American freedom. Your association, 
meeting now for the 45th year, has long been a strong proponent 
of sound educational practice. 

As you review your progress and evaluate your future plans 
I am sure you will keep in mind the needs of our great nation. 
We need good men, good leaders whose sound citizenship will 
be a continuing protection for all the blessings we have so 
long enjoyed. 

National Shrine to Will Be One of 
Charches Entire World 

The collection which will be taken up on Mother’s Day, May 
9th, in many of the parish churches of the United States, will 
be devoted to the completion of the National Shrine of the Im- 
maculate Conception, which will be one of the largest churches 
in the world. 

Its dimensions have been purposely kept smaller than those 
of Saint Peter’s Church in Rome. The Shrine measures 465 feet 
in overall length; width at the main transept, 238 feet. The 
campanile will rise to the height of 335 feet, perpetuating in a 
symbolic manner the beautiful title of “Mary, Tower of Ivory.” 
The majestic dome, with its roof of gold, will suggest “Mary, 
God’s House of Gold,” and will tower to 254 feet. It will be 
Romanesque in style, and it is planned that the sanctuary will 
be able to accommodate the entire Hierarchy of the Catholic 
Church. 

The National Shrine of the Immaculate Conception is in- 
tended to rank with the eight great temples of the world—Saint 
Peter’s in Rome, which is the queen of all the churches; Notre 
Dame; Chartres; Rheims; Seville; Strasburg; Florence and 
Milan. 

N.C.E.A. Group Urges National Survey of Catholic Colleges 

Administrators of Catholic institutions of higher education 
have been called on to cooperate in a nation-wide survey in the 
“very near future” with a view to obtaining the maximum value 
from available resources and to making Catholic institutions an 
integral part of the “nation-wide system” of state-planned higher 
education. 
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This recommendation was made in resolutions for the guidance 
of Catholic educators drawn up by a special committee of the 
National Catholic Educational Association after reviewing the - 
report of the President’s Commission on Higher Education. The 
review was made at a meeting in the nation’s capital several 
weeks ago and the full text of the committee’s 32-page review 
and resolutions have now been sent to all Catholic colleges and 
universities in the country. 

The special committee was headed by Brother Emilian, F.8.C., 
Ammendale, Md., and was composed of 13 members, including 
Msgr. Frederick G. Hochwalt, N.C.E.A. secretary general, and 
Dr. Martin R. P. McGuire, of the Catholic University of Amer- 
ica, both members of the President’s commission. 

The group recommended that the nation-wide survey be con- 
ducted by “professional persons, skilled in the art of community 
planning.” Such a survey, it stated, should give rise “to volun- 
tary cooperative planning to prevent overlapping of facilities in 
some areas and lack of adequate provision for Catholic higher 
education in others.” 

Another resolution urged heads of Catholic institutions of 
higher learning to “engage in a cooperative endeavor to estimate 
the cost of establishing and maintaining Catholic community 
colleges.” The committee recommended that in areas where it 
is justified by the Catholic population, these colleges be estab- 
lished to provide a two-year terminal education for local youth 
who will not go beyond the 14th grade. 

In areas where the Catholic population does not justify the 
establishment of these two-year colleges, the committee stated, 
Catholic universities should, if possible, establish terminal two- 
year programs of general education either on their own campuses 
or as branches in other communities. 

The committee also recommended a national scholarship pro- 
gram providing higher education for every needy student who 
has the interest and ability to profit from such an opportunity. 
It added that such a program promises genuine possibilities of 
additional support for Catholic colleges and universities. 

Taking a strong stand against any form of discrimination, 
the N.C.E.A. members declared that “the selection of students 
based solely on color, race, national origin or ancestry in our 
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Catholic colleges and universities is a violation of sound Ameri- 
can and Catholic principles.” 3 

They urged that “every Catholic college and university make 
certain that no qualified Catholic student is refused admission 
on the basis of color, race, national origin or ancestry and that 
those Catholic colleges and universities which accept non-Catholic 
students do not refuse admission to non-Catholic students on 
the basis of religion, color, race, national origin or ancestry.” 
Where legal obstacles or social pressures barring the abolition of 
segregation exist, the group added, “Catholic educators should 
exercise leadership for their removal.” 

The N.C.E.A. group also repeated a criticism made by two of 
its members on the President’s commission against that body’s 
proposal that enrollment in privately controlled colleges and 
universities be stabilized while enrollment in publicly controlled 
institutions be greatly expanded. The committee urges admin- 
istrators of Catholic institutions to cooperate with officials of 
non-Catholic private schools in a common effort “to preserve 
a much better balanced enrollment in the nation’s publicly and 
privately controlled institutions of higher learning than the 
Commission envisions.” “The American public should not forget 
that exclusive control of education made dictatorship in foreign 
lands acceptable to an unsuspecting population,” the committee 
adds. 


Catholic Unit to Prepare New Catechism for Deaf 

A new catechism will be prepared for use in schools for the 
deaf, members of the National Catholic Educational Association’s 
deaf section have decided. More than 50 representatives of the 
ten Catholic institutes for the deaf in the United States attended 
the section’s three-day annual conference in Cincinnati last 
month. 

The Rev. Francis Williams, C.S.V., director of the Catholic 
University’s summer institute for teachers of the deaf, was 
book. 

According to Father Williams, whe is former head of St. 
Joseph’s school for the deaf in New York, institutes for the deaf 
and the hard-of-hearing attempt to prepare their students for 
a normal social environment. “Therefore we usually adapt to 
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our use textbooks used for hearing children,” he said. “But the 
special problema of instructing younger deaf students, especially 
below the fourth grade, make it necessary for us to create our 
own material and our own methods of instruction.” 

The conference also resolved to study methods of promoting 
spiritual growth among the graduates of Catholic schools for the 
deaf. The Rev. Thomas Cribbin, of Brooklyn, associate editor 
of Ephpheta, was put in charge of the post-school spiritual de- 
velopment program. 

Sister Rose Gertrude, principal of St. Mary’s School for the 
Deuf, Buffalo, was elected chairman of the section at the con- 
cluding session of the conference. 

“Between ten and fifteen million Americans are hard-of-hear- 
ing,” Father: Williams reported, “and from five to eight million 
are seriously handicapped in this respect.” 

He added that persons with 30 to 40 per cent of normal hearing 
are considered hard-of-hearing. “There are four million children 
in this category throughout the country,” he declared. “Deaf 
persons in the United States total 100,000. There are 20,000 deaf 
children in specialized schools. Of the 5,000 Catholic deaf boys 
and girls, 1,200 are being educated in the Catholic schools for 
the deaf in the United States.” 


Senate Passes Taft Federal School Aid Bill, Rejects 
Aid to Parochial Schools 

The United States Senate, by a vote of 58 to 22, has passed 
and sent to the House the Taft Federal Aid to Education Bill, 
which permits the. $300,000,000-per-year allocation authorized 
under it to be distributed to Catholic and other nonpublic schools 
only in those states whose constitutions allow such aid. 

A companion measure, the McCowen Bill, is still under con- 
sideration by the House Education and Labor Committee. 

The Taft and McCowen Bills have been opposed by the Edu- 
cation Department, National Catholic Welfare Conference, be- 


cause they provide Federal funds to all states rather than only 


to those in need, and because, while they “count in” non-public 
school children in the appropriation formula, they “count them 
out” in the actual allocations. 

Before the final vote, the Senate turned down, 66 to 14, an 
amendment to the Taft Bill by Senator Brien McMahon of Con- 
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necticut which would have set aside $5,000,000 yearly for trans- 
portation, health services and non-religious textbooks for non- 
public school children. 

The Senate also rejected an amendment by Senator Forrest 
Donnell of Missouri which would have prohibited any state from 
using its Federal education funds in aid of parochial or private 
schools. The vote was 80 to 5, with only Senators Olin Johnston 
of South Carolina, John L. McClellan of Arkansas, W. Lee 
O’Daniel of Texas and William B. Ulmstead of North Carolina 
joining Senator Donnell in the affirmative. 


News in Brief 


Brother Bartholomew, 8.C., former director of Mount St. 
Charles Academy, Woonsocket, R. I., has been appointed Pro- 
vincial of the Brothers of the Sacred Heart for New England, it 
has been announced. Brother Bartholomew, who has been serv- 
ing as director of the Sacred Heart College and Boarding School . 
at Sharon Heights, Mass., succeeds Brother Jean Marie, who was Po os 
fatally injured in a Foxboro, Mass., automobile crash last De- 
cember 21. 


Approximately 12 per cent of the pupils in white Catholic ) 
schools in Mississippi are non-Catholics, and approximately 61 ) 
per cent of those in colored Catholic schools are non-Catholics. 

At the end of 1947 the total grade and high school enrollment had 
reached the all-high of 10,107. 

Lumping all schools and all registrations, for grade and high, 
white and colored, it means that nearly a third of the enrollees 
are not members of the Catholic faith. : 

* * # 

Sister M. Nona McGreal, O.P., of the Commission on Ameri- 
can Citizenship of the Catholic University of America, is the 
author of two articles which appear in the New Britannica Junior, 
the reference work for boys and girls published by the Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica, the University has disclosed. Sister Nona 
wrote articles on “Compromise of 1850” and on “Minstrel.” 

* * 
The Conference of Catholic Schools of Nursing will hold a 
one-day meeting on nursing education in Cleveland June 6, it 
has been announced. 
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The meeting, open to all Sisters interested in nursing educa- 
tion, will be devoted to a discussion of the recommendations 
made at a preliminary St. Louis conference. The Cleveland 
meeting will precede the Catholic Hospital Association conven- 
tion to be held there June 7-11. 


Appointment of the Rev. Laurence R. Gardner as diocesan 
superintendent of schools has been announced by Bishop Matthew 
F. Brady of Manchester. He succeeds the Rev. William J. Col- 
lins, who has been named pastor of Lady of the Mountains 
Church in North Conway. Father Gardner formerly served as 
assistant superintendent of schools. 


Ted Husing, widely known sports announcer, acted as master 
of ceremonies at the inaugural broadcast of Seton Hall College’s 
new FM station, WSOU, South Orange, N. J. The two-and- 
one-half hour program featured guests from the major networks 
and prominent New Jersey citizens. WSOU will air student- 
produced broadcasts on a seven-hour-per-day, seven-day-per- 
week schedule on a wave length of 89.5 megacycles. 


With a representation of 306, educators far outnumber their 
officer colleagues from other walks of life in the Foreign Service 
of the United States, the agency protecting American interests 
abroad. The lengths of the pedagogical services of these erstwhile 
college, university and school professors and teachers range from 
one to twenty-two years, with the average being six and one-half 
years. 

Trained journalists and writers follow behind the educators 
with a total of 159, while lawyers, salesmen and bankers are 
next with 84, 81 and 57 respectively. There are 2,638 officers 
in Uncle Sam’s diplomatic and consular corps, and the total 
Foreign Service personnel is 11,700. 

As the Foreign Service is now operated to meet its mounting 
global responsibilities, specialists are needed, and they are being 
called in from private life to take over duties for which their 
professional, business and industrial backgrounds peculiarly 
qualify them. Teachers, most of whom know foreign languages, 
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are especially valuable in the political and economic analyses 
and reporting phase of the Foreign Service. 
* * 

A Reading List of new pamphlets on questions now occupying 
public attention has been prepared by the National Association 
of Manufacturers. Among the subjects discussed are economics, 
human relations, taxation, vocational guidance, cooperative edu- 
cation, American freedoms and opportunities. 

Copies of these brochures should be of particular interest to 
school libraries as well as to others engaged in the teaching 
profession. 

To obtain copies of the Reading List write to the Editor of 
Trends, National Association of Manufacturers, 14 West 49th 
Street, New York 20, N. Y. The list contains a brief description 
of all the pamphlets offered. 

* 

The Catholic Biblical Association of America with headquar- 
ters at the Catholic University of America announced the publi- 
cation of the first volume of their Catholic Scripture Library by 
the Declan X. McMullen Co. of New York. This initial volume 
in the series is an introduction and commentary on the Canticle 
of Canticles, based on the French of William Pouget and Jean 
Guitton, which was prepared in its English edition by the Rev. 
Joseph L. Lilly, C.M., General Secretary of the Catholic Biblical 
Association and Assistant Professor of New Testament at the 
Catholic University. * 


Brother Athanase Emile, Superior General of the Christian 
Brothers, came to this country from Rome for a month’s tour to 
take part in ceremonies belatedly celebrating the Brothers’ cen- 
tenary in the United States. He will be the second General in 
the 268-year history of the Brothers to visit America. 

The General arrived in New York, April 20. He was accom- 
panied by Brother Merry Alphonse, Assistant Secretary General 
and Brother Eliphus Victor, Assistant General for the U. 8. and 
the Philippines. They will visit all five of the Brothers’ U. 8. 
provinces. 

First permanent establishment of the Brothers in the United 
States was in Baltimore in September, 1845—the old Calvert Hall 
College. War conditions in 1945 forced postponement of its 
100th jubilee observance until now. 
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Book Reviews 


A History of Boston College, by David R. igan, S.J. Mil- 
Bruce Publishing Company, 1948. . xx + 362. 


In an endeavor to treat discretely each new and significant 
phase in the development of Boston College Father Dunigan has 
divided this historical and educational study into twenty-five 
chapters. The chapters are rather brief, averaging twelve pages 
per chapter. The author has compensated, however, for this 
fragmentation, by a close adherence to the chronological sequence 
of events which gives the work as a whole both unity and con- 
tinuity. Chapters I to V are concerned with the history of the 
founding of Boston College and its temporary utilization as a 
Jesuit scholasticate. Chapters VI to XIV deal with the first half 
century of the college’s history, when the same building on Harri- 
son Avenue housed what today would be designated a high 
school and a college. Chapters XV to XXV are devoted almost 
exclusively to Boston College at Chestnut Hill Heights as an 
institution of higher learning. 

While the author has expressed the hope that his book may 
be of interest and inspiration to the faculty, students, alumni, 
and friends of the College, he is to be commended for his re- 
straint in the presentation of the facts. The book is a scholarly 
history. Its inspirational value proceeds from the record of sacri- 
fice, struggle, and noble achievement. That eulogistic and i- 
mental sort of writing which characterizes college histories, 
especially the anniversary variety, is happily avoided. 

The book is enlivened with a number of curious details which 
make the reading both interesting and informative. In the light 
of present trends in higher education Chapter XIV in which 
the author discusses the conflict between the Jesuits and Presi- 
dent Eliot of Harvard is particularly interesting. One cannot help 
wishing that the author had quoted a few excerpts from Father 
Brosnahan’s masterly refutation. Hidden away in the Sacred 
Heart Review is this delightful little gem. It deserves to be. 
better known. 

Father Dunigan’s history should be well received. Naturally 
the alumni will enjoy it as no other group of readers. For them 
it will awaken many a dormant memory and recall associations 
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long forgotten. For students at the college it will fill a long-felt 
need. A ready and dependable source of information on ques- 
tions concerning the background of present-day activities at the 
Heights, the book should prove a handy instrument in an orienta- 
tion program for freshmen, To the student of church history 
it will afford some very interesting insights into nineteenth cen- 
tury bigotry in Boston and the gradual growth of tolerance and 
friendly relations. 

Appearing as the second offering in the new Catholic Educa- 
tional Series of The Bruce Publishing Company, the work may 
seem a little short of educational content. Evaluating it, how- 
ever, in terms of the author’s purposes it is indeed adequate. An 
excellent index, several interesting appendices, and a number of 
well-chosen illustrations have added considerably to this scholarly 
and readable history of Boston’s Jesuit College. 

Bernarp T. Ratrican. 


Youth in Despair, by Ralph 8. Banay. sae York: Coward- 

McCann, Inc., 1948. Pp. x + 239. $3.00 

In this book Dr. Banay calls for RS officers, for wel- 
fare workers, scientists, investigators, psychologists, all kinds of 
' professional people to work in coordination upon delinquent 
youth and prevent further disintegration and consistent delin- 
quency. But there Dr. Banay stops. He has nothing to say about 
how all this army of expensive professional talent is going to 
convince even one small boy that he ought not to steal apples. 
Dr. Banay demands no standards of conduct by which his workers 
will live and which they will pass on to errant youth. There is, 
in short, no conviction in this book that man ought to be moti- 
vated by desire of a morally good end, or that the conduct of one 
willing an evil end is qualitatively different from that of one 
willing a good end. 

For those of us who believe that man always acts for a reason 
the true solution to juvenile delinquency will come when we can 
persuade delinquent youth to act for morally good reasons in- 
stead of morally bad ones. We venture to suggest that Dr. Banay 
would find fewer youth in despair if psychologists and psychia- 
trists would not be content with finding out the what and how 
many of a delinquent’s failures, but would proceed to supply him 
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with the why of future actions in accord with right reason. 

Behind the question of standards of conduct there stands the 
question of the psychologist’s concept of personality, responsi- 
bility, and motivation. The behaviorist’s view of such matters 
is the mechanistic one, admitting the possibility of complete gov- 
ernance of conduct by the sort of legislation Dr. Banay advocates 
in his last chapter. But we cannot legislate juvenile delinquency 
out of existence any more than we can any other type of human 
failing. Criminal waywardness of any type can be eliminated 
only by convincing the offenders that they are wrong in con- 
travening accepted moral standards. 

Prescott Lecky (Self-Consistency, A Theory of Personality. 
New York: Island Press, 1945. Pp. 26-39) has mounted an effec- 
tive attack on the behaviorist school of experimental psychology. - 
He succeeds in undermining much of the assumed authority of 
books like Dr. Banay’s that marshal tests and studies and facts 
to show what happened. Lecky proves that if personality is to 
be understood it is more important to show why a fact occurred 
than how many times it happened. Since juvenile delinquency 
is patently due to unwillingness to follow reasonable moral 
standards, this reviewer is curious to know on what principles or 
to what end Dr. Banay proposes “to coordinate and psychiatri- 
cally orient” the total program he advocates? (p. 214) Dr. 
Banay never discusses morals as an effective force at any point 
in the book, and that seems to us the tragic lacuna that cripples 
its whole effectiveness. To our way of thinking, you can’t make 
bricks without straw, and you can’t construct a wholesome society, 
as Dr. Banay would have us do, without convinced adherence to 
a definite moral code. 

O’Brimn, C.M. 
Vincentian Fathers House of Studies, 


Washington, D. C. 


Pius of Peace, by Reginald Walker, C.S.Sp. Westminster, Md.: 

The Newman Bookshop, 1945. . 180. $2.75. 

This book, printed in Ireland by M. H. Gill & Son, Ltd., has 
recently been made available to American readers through the 
efforts of The Newman Bookshop. The subtitle, “A study of the 
pacific work of His Holiness, Pope Pius XII in the World War 
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1989-1945,” or the author’s statement that his purpose in writing 
was to gather into one place—in a necessarily abbreviated form— 
those counsels, instructions, and exhortations by which our Holy 
Father has comforted and sustained the Catholic world through- 
out the last six years, gives us the keynote of the work. 

Even a cursory view of the content of the book will disclose 
the fact that the author has successfully achieved his purpose. 
With penetrating vision and studied precision he has sketched 
in the historical background of papal peace effort, and then in the 
light of this has presented the details of the peace effort of His 
Holiness, Pope Pius XII. Obviously, Father Walker has not 
only widely read but has also critically examined the many recent 
papal pronouncements in order to discover their implications for 
peace. 

The work progresses naturally and logically describing the 
incessant and devoted peace labors of the Sovereign Pontiff. 
After a preliminary discussion of the counsels of peace which 
the Pope offered before the war, Father Walker devotes consider- 
able time to a presentation of his peace efforts during the war. 
Very adequately and clearly he summarizes the activities of the 
Pope during the years of war: his consistent and persistent set- 
ting ferth of the fundamental principles of Christian truth; his 
efforts to maintain strict impartiality; his utilization of every 
possible means of lessening some of the world’s sufferings, spir- 
itual or physical, consequent on war; and, finally, his leadership 
in the world crusade of prayer. In the third section of the work 
a study of the thoroughly Christian principles requisite for peace 
and a new world order is presented. Detailed consideration is 
given to the principles basic to both the international and na- 
tional aspects of peace, to the economic and political aspects of 
social justice, and to true democracy. To elaborate on the time- 
liness of the author’s summary of the Holy Father’s counsels to 
the world, if it is to be saved, would be an unnecessary task in 
view of the threatening shadows of these days. 

The author’s easy yet thorough familiarity with the papal pro- 
nouncements as well as his careful, logical method of procedure 
have rendered the finished product an instructive, stimulating, 
and inspiring account—an intellectual and spiritual challenge to 
every Christian in the world. 
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Although the recorded words of Pope Pius XII have been 
drawn from sundry sources, allocutions, homilies, letters to the 
Cardinal Secretary of State, addresses peculiar to the reception of 
new ambassadors, public broadcast, addresses on anniversaries, 
etc., the book is not heavily documented. This is understandable, 
since the work is not intended for peace scholars but rather for 
the general Catholic or non-Catholic reader. 

In view of the definite appeal which this book should have for 
teachers interested in introducing their students to the peace 
teachings of the Holy Father, attention should be directed to the 
fact that there are available through the National Catholic Wel- 
fare Conference in Washington, D. C., many of the peace mes- 
sages to which references are made in the work. Strongly rec- 
ommended as an addition to the reading list which Father Walker 
appends to his work is Harry C. Koenig’s detailed and scholarly 
work, Principles for Peace.* 

Sister M. Vincent Tunes, C.S.J. 
St. Joseph’s College for Women, - 
Brooklyn, New York. 
Impro Marking and ing Practices in Elem and 
Schools, by L. Wrinkle. New York: 

Rinehart & Company, 1947. Pp. 120. 

The functions of marks decided upon in the initial sections of 
this book are: administration, guidance, information, and motiva- 
tion, with an ancillary function in mental hygiene. To the ques- 
tion of whether the A B C D F marking system can fulfill these, 
the answer is no. It is presumed of course that the percentage 
system of marking has been agreed upon as inadequate for at 
least three decades. The chief fallacies in the A B C D F system 
are that the mark conveys some definite information to all, that 
anyone can achieve a certain mark if he wishes and makes the 
necessary effort, that people succeed in after-school life about 
the same as they do in school, that a mark is something like a 
paycheck, that marking practices are a justifiable introduction 
to competitive adult life, that the mark can be used as a means 
without its becoming recognized as an end—something which the 
pupils’ efforts will be directed toward. 


Washington, D. C.: National 
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Reviewed are the modifications involved in manipulating lit- 
eral symbols, supplementing the symbols by the addition of 
trait ratings to cover character traits, parent teacher conferences, 
informal letters to parents, check forms, and staggering the times 
of reporting. All these are considered inadequate to fulfill the 
agreed upon functions of school marks. The research upon 
marks at Greeley since 1929 is also reviewed and implications 
drawn from each experience. The final conclusion is that marks 
and reports depend upon educational objectives and that objec- 
tives must be set up in terms of behavior and desirable behavior 
change of the pupils. In other words, not just how much does the 
pupil know, but rather what does he do with his knowledge, is 
the crucial question in marking. 

The seven general objectives of the Greeley program since 1940 
are: the pupil directs his activities effectively, follows plans and 
directions, gets along well with others, takes an active part in 
group living, speaks correctly and effectively, takes good care of 
personal and school materials and equipment, observes attend- 
ance regulations. These are broken down into detailed aims. 
There are also five semigeneral objectives common to two or 
more courses or activities and the specific objectives of the dif- 
ferent courses or units. The pupil is rated O, 8, N, PN, U, IE, 
which mean outstanding, satisfactory, needs to make improve- 
ment, unsatisfactory, and insufficient evidence, on each of these 
detailed behaviors, with separate report forms for each course or 
activity—but all report forms are consolidated into one for any 
one pupil. Since 1944 the specific objectives have been omitted 
from the final report form, but general ratings upon the specific 
objectives are included after discussion with the pupil. 

This is an interesting and most complete survey of the situa- 
tion in school marking practices. The new departures are chal- 
lenging. Wrinkle warns the reader that simply taking over this 
system in his own school will not work, but he gives sufficient evi- 
dence of how a school can examine its objectives and tailor its 
marking system to those objectives to show teachers and admin- 
istrators facing their own or parental dissatisfaction with marking 
practices how to go about solving their own local problems. 

Water L. Witxrs. 


Department of Education, 
University of Notre Dame. 
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The Library in the School, by Lucile F. Fargo. Chicago: Amer- 
ican Library Association, 1947. Pp. 405. $4.00. 

Since its first appearance in mimeographed form in 1928 The 
Iibrary in the School has been the accepted overview of school 
library functions and techniques. Though the framework and 
organization of the new fourth edition follow the general pattern 
of the preceding one, this is nct a patchwork revision. The 
school library is no longer considered a reading and activity 
center working for its own existence but is now accepted by both 
educators and librarians as a communication center in which 
materials of learning are assembled and through which they are 
distributed to the entire school personnel. The present edition 
takes cognizance of the changes in emphasis and coverage. It is 
not a manual of technical processes but is concerned with the ap- 
plication of such processes to the school situation. 

The format is attractive. The material is well organized around 
a helpful basic outline, the skeleton of which comprises educa- 
tional patterns and library aims, library functions and activities, 
personnel and management, materials and equipment, internal 
organization, and government support and administrative control. 
Many of the suggestions on administrative control are quite 
adaptable to religious community and diocesan programs. 

Though particularly adapted to the activities of the large 
secondary-school library and intended as a textbook for the pros- 
pective school librarian, the book will provide resourceful reading 
for any person interested in the school library. It is certainly 
required reading for the school librarian and a must for the pro- 
fessional bookshelf. For superintendents, supervisors, principals, 
teachers, and for public librarians dealing with the reading in- 
terests of adolescents “ contains many points of special value. 

Sister Mary 8.8.N.D. 
Department of Library Science, 
The Catholic University. 


for Nurses, by Mandel Sherman. New York: Long- 
and Company, 1947. Pp. 233. $2.75. 

This book by Doctor Sherman, physician and psychologist, 

merits careful consideration by everyone in professional nursing 

practice. His treatment of the subject manifests remarkable 
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insight on the relationship between psychology and nursing prac- 
tice. Furthermore, the author demonstrates unusual ability in 
@mbodying a considerable amount of material in a rather brief 
space. The scope of the book is amazingly broad, the selection 
of psychological data pertinent to nursing practice being quite 
extensive. Unfortunately, no attempt is made to state an under- 
lying philosophy; what is presented represents the findings of 
scientific psychology without any philosophical appraisal of their 
universal worth. This lack limits the usefulness of the book as a 
text, though it is quite worthwhile as a general reference. 

Further limitations to its use are apparent in the light of ex- 
perience in teaching psychology to nurses. The content is com- 
prehensible only to those who have a good background in general 
and educational psychology. Hence, it may not be used with 
profit by students of the basic professional programs. These 
students, who are usually on the freshman collegiate level, do not 
have such background traifiing. Since the author does not pro- 
vide a glossary, it seems that he assumes considerable knowledge 
of technical terminology for successful use of the book. Teachers 
of psychology realize that understanding terminology is a major 
problem to beginning students. In advanced nursing programs, 
however, the book should prove very serviceable. It should be of 
particular value to advanced students whose basic psychology 
course contained little or no application to nursing practice—and, 
unfortunately, there are many such students. The book contains 
generous treatment of the relationship of psychology to clinica. 
nursing practice. 

The format of the book has its merits and its demerits. Topic 
headings of chapter subdivisions facilitate its use. A serious 
demerit is the absence of any documentation, There are sug- 
gested reading lists at chapter ends, but these do not compensate 
for the omission of adequate documentation. For chapter re- 
views and student enrichment there are sets of questions which 
are fairly well designed to stimulate discussion and research. 

Sisrer M. Maurice Sueeny, R.8.M. 
School of Nursing Education, 
The Catholic University. 
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For Thee Alone, by H. J. Beutler, C.M. St. Louis: B. Herder 
Book Company, 1947. Pp. 227. $2.50 


The experience of the author in giving retreats has eminently 
prepared him to handle the type of material that this book pre- 
sents. His purpose is to stimulate religious to live for God alone. 
The book is an exhortation for utter consecration of self to God. 
Although intended primarily for conferences, the material can be 
used for spiritual reading, for meditation, and for guidance. The 
variety of topics makes. the book practical for all times of the 
year and for religious at any level of spiritual development. In 
fact, there is hardly a phase of religious life and virtue which 
the author has overlooked. For the love that should animate 
the life of the religious, there are treatises on duties toward God 
and neighbor; for the perfection after which he is bound to 
strive, there are many practical suggestions concerning vows; 
for the spirituality that must thrive in religious life, there are 
instructions on prayer; for the penance from which there is no 
escape, there are lessons on mortifitation and mutual forbear- 
ance; and for the harmony and unity so essential in religious 
life, there are essays on community spirit and fidelity to the 
rule. Each chapter is preceded by a topical outline, and through- 
out worthwhile references are suggested. The author uses fre- 
quent quotations from Scripture to substantiate his statements 
and to emphasize the ideas he sets forth. The book should be 
a source of value to all who are interested in abiding spiritual 
growth. 

Sister Mary Exrena, 8.N.D. 
The Campus School, 
The Catholic University. 


Books Received 
Educational 


Brumbaugh, A. J., Editor: American Universities and Colleges. 
Fifth 1948 Edition. Washington, D. C.: American Council on 
Education. Pp. 1054. Price, $8.00. 

Committee on Religion and Education of the American Coun- 
cil on Education: College Reading and Religion. New Haven, 
Conn.: Yale University Press. Pp. 345. Price, $5.00. 
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Edmonson, J. B., Roemer, Joseph, and Bacon, Francis L.: The 
Administration pf the Modern Secondary School. New York: 
The Macmillan Co. Pp. 690. Price, $4.00. 

Milagro, Rev. Manuel, C.M.F.: Motivation and Personality. 
Compton, Calif.: Dominguez Seminary, 18127 So. Alameda Blvd. 
Pp. 249. Price, $2.50. 

Rivlin, Harry N.: Teaching Adolescents in Secondary Schools. 
New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc. Pp. 516. Price, $3.00. 

Schaffter, Dorothy: What Comes of Training Women for War. 
Washington: American Council on Education. Pp. 224. Price, 


$3.00. 
: Textbooks 

Alderman, Frances.L., and Wilson, Amber M.: . About Los An- 
geles. Boston: D. C. Heath and Co. Pp. 313. Price, $2.20. 

Betts, Emmett A.: Time to Play. Take Off. All in a Day. 
Ride Away. New York: American Book Co. Pp. 64; 48; 72; 48. 
Price, $.48; $.48; $.52; $.48. 

Betts, Emmett A., and Welch, Carolyn M.: Around Green Hills 
(First Reader). New York. American Book Co. Pp. 192. Price, 
$1.36. 

Carroll, Alice: The Good Housekeeping Needlecraft Encyclo- 
pedia. New York: Rinehart & Co., Inc. Pp. 479. Price, $2.80. 

Clark, John R., Smith, Rolland R., and Schorling, Raleigh: 
Modern-School Geometry. New York: World Book Co. Pp. 436. 

Harris, Florence La Ganke, and Kauffman, Treva E.: Young 
Folks at Home. Boston: D. C. Heath and Co. Pp. 444. Price, 
$2.60. 

Hart, Walter W.: A First Course in Algebra. A Second Course 
in Algebra. Boston: D. C. Heath and Co. Pp. 385. 

Joseph, Sister Miriam, C.8.C.: The Trivium in College Com- 
position and Reading. College Composition and Reading. Shake- 
speare’s Use of the Arts of Language. Holy Cross, Ind.: St. 
Mary’s College, Notre Dame. Pp. 306; 306; 423. 

Newsom, N. William, and Others: Living and Planning Your 
Life. (Group Guidance Activities, Books 3 and 4.) Gunnison, 
Colo.: Monarch Book Co. Pp. 247; 225. 


General 


Bossard, James H. 8.: The Sociology of Child Development. 
New York: Harper and Bros. Pp. 790. Price, $4.50. 
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Brennan, Robert Edward, O.P.: The Image of His Maker. 
Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing Co. Pp. 338. Price, $3.25. 

Coleman, John (Translator): Art and Faith. (Letters Between 
Jacques Maritain and Jean Cocteau.) New York: Philosophical 
Library. Pp. 138. Price, $2.75. 

Eaton, Evelyn, and Moore, Edward Roberts: Heart in Pilgrim- — 
age. New York: Harper and Bros. Pp. 273. Price, $2.75. 

Mauriac, Francois: Saint Margaret of Cortona. New York: 
Philosophical Library. Pp. 231. Price, $2.75. 
. Parente, Pascal P.: The Well of Living Waters. St. Louis: 

B. Herder Book Co. Pp. 335. Price, $3.50. 

Schneider, Friedrich: Der Christliche Erzieher. Graz-Salz-. 
burg-Wien: Verlag Anton Pristet. Pp. 232. 


Pamphlets 

Ginder, Rev. Richard: Help Wanted—Men Only. Boston: 
McLaughlin and Reilly Co. Pp. 12. Price $0.10. 

Sharkey, Don: The Message of Fatima. Dayton, Ohio: 
George A. Pflaum, Publishers, Inc. Pp. 21. Price $0.15. 

Egan, Louis B., 8.J., and Lord, Daniel A., 8.J.: The Jesuit 
With the Magic Hands. St. Louis, Mo.: The Queen’s Work. 
Pp. 61. Price, $.25. 

Lord, Daniel A., 8.J.: Love’s All That Matters. St. Louis, Mo.: 
The Queen’s Work. Pp. 32. Price, $.10. 

Lord, Daniel A., 8.J.: Success for the Taking . . . Winning 
Careers. St. Louis, Mo.: The Queen’s Work. Pp. 32. Price, $.10. 

Poage, Godfrey, C.P.: What You Ought to Know Before 
. Marriage. St. Louis, Mo.: The Queen’s Work. Pp. 31. Price, 
$.10. 
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of a Catholic school to a Catholic parent is the extent to 
which it makes his child love and practice his religion. 
(Good textbooks help toward this end. They should be 
Catholic from cover to cover, in their philosophy, their 
content, and their methods—not books originally written 
for public schools and dressed up to appeal to Catholic 
schools. 
It costs us more to produce Catholic books because their 
sale is necessarily restricted—but it does not cost you 
more to buy them. 
Fond for our Catalog 
ESTABLISHED IN 1912 
TO DEVELOP TRULY CATHOLIC TEXTBOOKS 


LOYOLA UNIVERSITY PRESS 


3441 N. ASHLAND AVENUE + CHICAGO 13, ILLINOIS 


Recent Heath Text for High Schools 


WINNING WORDS PRECISION SHOP MATHEMATICS 
Henry I. Christ William Herbert Edwards 
HISTORY OF UNITED STATES CLOTHES FOR GIRLS, REVISED 
Dumond, Dale, and Wesley Elizabeth Todd 


QUIROGA’S ANACONDA 


A FIRST COURSE IN ALGEBRA 
: W. W. Hart Book Four, Graded Spanish Readers 
Castillo and Others 


\ 


A SECOND COURSE IN ALGEBRA CIGALON 
W. W. Hart Pagnol 


CHEMISTRY IN ACTION PARZIVAL 
Rawlins and Struble Wolfram von Eschenbach 


| THE AMERICAN WAY IN COMMUNITY LIFE, by Steinberg and Knowlton 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 
Boston New York Chicago Atlanta San Francisco Dallas London 


In answering advertisements please mention Tur Review lb 
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TREASURE CHEST... 
was designed to com- 
bat the objectionable 
comic magazine. But in 
the two years since it first 
appeared it has done more 
than that. It is more than 
just a- substitute. It stands 
on its own merits as a highly 
entertaining and wholesome 
publication that children 
read because they enjoy it. 
TREASURE CHEST is the ideal 
leisure-time companion. “Good read- 
ing!” say boys and girls of every 
age. “Good 
reading matter!” say parents and teachers. 
If you are not already subscribing, we 
shall be glad to send you sample copies 
Write for full information. 


GEO. A. 


PUBLISHER 
INC 


a 
. 
124 £. THIRD ST. DAYTON 2, OHIO 
In answering advertisements please mention THe Review 


Have you ever thought of 


an “Apostolate to the Priesthood"? 


1. Missionary Priests 


The American Ecclesiastical Review receives many requests from 
priests in poor and missionary sections of this country and abroad for free 
subscriptions. Unfortunately, we are not in a position to honor these re- 
quests. You, however, can do a good work by sending us your check to be 
applied to one or more of these requests. U.S.A., Canada, and Pan- 
America, $4.50; foreign, $5.00 per year. 


2. Seminarians 


What better way to start a Seminarian on the path of priestly interests 
and reading than a subscription to The American Ecclesiastical Review. 
We offer the special subscription rate of $3.50 per year on Seminarian 
subscriptions. If you know of a boy studying for the priesthood, why not 
subscribe for him? The gift would be appreciated. - 


Write Today: 


THE AMERICAN ECCLESIASTICAL REVIEW 
THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA 
-WASHINGTON 17, D. C. 


EVERY Catholic School That Teaches 
HISTORY. 


Should Provide a Subscription 
For Its Library or History Faculty to 


THE CATHOLIC HISTORICAL REVIEW 


(a Quarterly) 
* Articles on Current and Past History 
* Historical Miscellany of Importance 
* Book Reviews on Historical Content 
® Periodical Literature Indications 
Absolutely Indispensable for the Catholic Interpretation 


Subscribe Today. Annual Subscription $4.00 


THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA PRESS 
WASHINGTON 17, D. C. 


In answering advertisements please mention THe Review 
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Trinity College 


A CATHOLIC INSTITUTION 


FOR THE HIGHER EDUCATION OF WOMEN 


Beautifully Located in the Immediate Vicinity 
of the Catholic University 


Washington 17, B. C. 


Incorporated under the Laws of the District of 
Columbia and empowered by Act of Congress to 
confer degrees 


Conducted by the 


Sisters of Notre Dame of Namur 
_ For Particulars, Address 
THE REGISTRAR OF THE COLLEGE 


In answering advertisements please mention Tus Review 
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MASS SYMBOLS 
by 


Joachim Watrim, O.S.B. 


Series of sixteen cards (11 by 14 inches) 
illustrating the principal moments and 
actions of the holy Sacrifice. Hand-printed 
in two colors by silk-screen process. 
Sturdy cardboard. Explanatory booklet 
(40 pages, illustrated) accompanies each 
set. Boxed. 


The set: $2.60. Postage extra. 


THE LITURGICAL PRESS 
St. John’s Abbey oe Collegeville, Minn. 


UNIVERSITE DE MONTREAL 
FACULTE DES LETTRES 


FRENCH SUMMER COURSES 
June 28th-August llth, 1948 
LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 

Three Sections: 


a) beginners; 
b) undergraduate; 
c) Postgraduate. 


FOR CALENDAR AND INFOR.- 
MATION, WRITE TO: 


DIRECTEUR DES COURS DE 
VACANCES 


FACULTE DES LETTRES 


UNIVERSITE DE MONTREAL 


2900 boulevard du Mont Royal 
MONTREAL 26, P.Q. 


In answering advertisements please mention Tus Review 
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A “Must” for Every Catholic School and Educator 


THE CATHOLIC EDUCATIONAL REVIEW. 


® Published under the Direction of the Department of Education, 
The Catholic University of America 
® Monthly from September through June . 


@ Indexed in The Catholic Periodical Index, The Education Index, ~ 
and The Guide to Catholic Literature 


® Articles, Abstracts, Notes, News, Book Reviews Up-to-the-Minute 
and Practical 
Indispensable for every Catholic school and educator 
® Elementary, High School, College Levels. 


Subscription Price: United States, $3.00; foreign, $3.50; 
single number, 40¢ 


Address: 
The Catholic Educational Review 
The Catholic University of America 
Washington 17, D. C. 


NEW e IN DISPEN SABLE 


for all teachers and directors of School Music 


Fits in Pitch Pipe Case 
NEW 
Revolving 


POCKET MODULATOR 


Indicates Each Tone 
in 
Any Scale 


Major or Minor 
35 cents Net 


Order now from 
THE CATHOLIC EDUCATION PRESS 


THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA 
Washington 17, D. C. 
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‘GREGORIAN CHANT RECORDS 


BY THE MUSIC STUDENTS OF THE SISTERS COLLEGE 
CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
SISTER M. AGNESINE, DIRECTOR 
SERIES ONE. GREGORIAN CHANT 
Recorded by a Group of Clerics . 

(Three twelve-inch double-faced records) 


HOLY WEEK MUSIC (No. 9052/9053) Price $1.50 
(No. 9055/9056) Price 1.50 
THE BLESSED VIRGIN—THE HOLY GHOST (No. 9057/9058) Price 1.50 


The set of three records: $4.00 net 
SERIES TWO. SECULAR MUSIC 
Recorded by a Group of Sisters % 
(Three twelve-inch double-faced records) 


9136-9137 Ward Series. Book Five Price $1.50 
9502-9503" Ward Series. Books Five and Six Price 1.70 
9504-9505* Ward Series. Books Five and Six Price 1.70 


The set of three records: $4.50 net 


*These records are flexible and non-breakable, with no needle noise and are long wearing. 


THE CATHOLIC EDUCATION PRESS 


LESSONS IN LOGIC 


_the late Most Revivend es Turner, S.T.D. 


Bishop of —— and Professor of 
Philosophy Emeritus the Catholic 
niversity of America. 


% The problems of logic are approached by the 
route which extended experience in the class- 
room has proved to be the easiest. 


% This text is based on the traditional scho- 
lastic theory of knowledge. Wherever it 
touches on philosophical pee aan! the prin- 
ciples which it invokes in justification of the 
rules of logic are those of scholastic psychol- 


8vo, 1935 impression handsomely bound full cloth, 302 pages 
Price $1.50 


THE CATHOLIC EDUCATION PRESS 
The Catholic University of America 
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GEO. A. 


PFLAUM 


PUBLISHER 
INC. 


124 E. THIRD ST. 
DAYTON 2, OHIO 


In answering advertisements please mention THe Review 


The answer is of prime importance 
to the nation...to the world. 


In the classrooms of today sit the men and 
women of tomorrow . . . a not too distant 
tomorrow. In their hands is the power to 
shape the kind of world the future will 
bring. Not all will rise to positions of 
eminence but all will share the responsibilities 
of citizenship. 


Training for citizenship is one of the 
principal functions of education. It is also 
one of the prime functions of the weekly 
MESSENGERS, whose social science ma- 
terial is progressively emphasized from 
the primary to the upper elementary grades. 
In addition, the MESSENGERS stimulate in- 
tellectual curiosity and help to. establish 
the reading habit. 


The leaders of tomorrow—the alert well- 
informed, truly Catholic citizens—are 
reading the MESSENGERS today. 
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RISTORY ¢ Oe. EDUCATION 


Rt, Rev. P, J, McCormick, S.T-L., Ph.D. 


Revised by 
Rey. Frank P. Cassidy, Pi.D., 
_ Associate Professor of Education; Catholic University of America 


The discussion of the development of modern ‘state of 
education has been carried down to the opening of second . 


A GENERAL HISTORY OF 
THE ERA — 


Revised with the aid of _ . ’ 

_ Brought up to date to include World. War 
tions and maps 
Volume I A.D. 1—1517, 8 vo. cloth, 376 pages. . . -$2.25. 


Volume i 1517-1947, 8 doth « over 900 pages: -$4.00 


RELIGION OUTLINES ron 
COLLEGES 


... Professor of Anthropology, Catholic University of America 
Course I—Catholic Ideal of Life 
Course II—Motives and Means of Catholic Life bey” 
8 vo, cloth vi +- 284 pages....... Fe seine $1.45 
Course Ill—Christ and His Church 
vo, cloth; xv + 509 pages ; GL95 
Course IV—Life Problems | 


THE CATHOLIC EDUCATION PRESS . 
THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA 
‘ WASHINGTON 17, C. 
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THE CAPITOL 


NEW REVISED EDITIONS 


Text Book Edition Work Book Edition 
Case Bound Paper Bound 


GRADES 2.8 
by 


THOMAS GEORGE FORAN, Ph.D. 


Professor of Education 
Catholic University of America | 


and 


SISTER MARY IRMINA, 0.S.B., Ph.D. 


Villa Madonna Academy 
Covington, Kentucky 


The words are graded according to a consensus of investiga- _ 
tions and checked by the Gates’ list. Each book affords varied ~ 


and extensive practice in the meanings and spelling of the fun- 
damental vocabulary of children and adults. 


ILLUSTRATIONS by Josephine Irwin assist in the clarification . 
of meanings of the words taught and afford themes about which 
the newly acquired words may be used. Catholic words are an 
integral part of the text. 
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THE CATHOLIC EDUCATION PRESS 
WASHINGTON 17, D. C. 
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